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viii' Introductory. 

Ah well ! not long such fancies smile — 
Life's sterner side comes fast enough ; 

And so, to hold them here awhile, 
I wove this tale for you and Chuff. 

And made the hill you knew so well 
The starting place for that quaint land 

Where Guikwaress and Gibjig dwell, 
And little robins kiss your hand. 

And that reward which most I prize 

Came, when I watched, night after night. 

The eager joy within your eyes, 
As each new chapter saw the light. 

And now our tale is bom anew. 
And, fixed in print for evermore. 

Goes forth into the world to woo 
Young hearts that crave for fairy lore. 

And though the years too soon have sped. 
And you to older tasks have grown, 

And turn (with just a shade of dread) 
To Markham and to Mendelssohn. 

I know you will rejoice to meet 

Your favourite friends in newest guise ; 

Once more the Guikwaress to greet, 
And welcome Nutts with flashing eyes. 

And as you turn each page again, 
I hope you will remember still 

That these light fancies of the brain 

All came from climbing " Tumpy's hill ". 

October, 18SU 
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that they never felt any fear, even if they went through it iifter dark, 
which sometimes happened. It was a pretty churchyard, too, with 
iin old, dark yew opposite the ivy-covered porch, and, beyond the 
encircling tombstones, a stretch of meadow, and a stream spanned 



by an old grey bridge. Beyond the bridge, again, was a bold hill 
side, so high that the children called it a mountain, for its summit, 
crowned with furze and heather and grey jutting rocks, seemed to 
their youthful fancy almost to touch the sky. 
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" Whatever is it ? " repeated Chuffy. 
" I tell you I don't know. Just look at it." 
" Why Tumpy, it's a marble." 
" Oh you silly boy ! " 

Tumpy was only seveu, but then she was a girl, and, of course, 
considered herself much older than Chuffy, who was eight. 



Why she was called " Tumpy " I hardly know. It is said that 
when she was a veiy little thing indeed, an elder brother, now quite 
grown up, had been in the habit of calling her "Tuppence," to 
signify something very small and insignificant. This had gradually 
been corrupted into " Toodles " and this into " Tumpy," her real 
name all the time being Mabel ; a fact which she herself had almost 
forgotten. 
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As for her little brother, ChuflFy, I will not even attempt the 
etymology of his name. 

" It is a glass marble," Chuffy repeated. 

" Oh, you silly boy," said Tumpy again. " Where ever did you 
see such a bright glass marble as that ? Why, it's as bright as a 
diamond, and, look here ; when you turn it about, you seem to see 
all sorts of things in it." 

" So you do," exclaimed ChufFy, opening his eyes with amaze- 
ment. " Where did you get it. Tumps ? " 

" I found it here, close by the tombstone. There's the dinner 
bell. We must go in." 

The churchyard was so quiet, the graves were so nicely kept, 
and there was such a pretty circle of Welsh hills aroimd, that 
Tumpy used to think, if the dead must be put under ground, this 
was the most beautiful place in the world for them : but she pitied 
them very much for all that, because they couldn't see the sunshine, 
or the birds hopping about in the old yew, and couldn't play on the 
old grey stones, as she and Chuffy did. 

" What have you done with the marble. Tumps ? " This was 
asked late in the afternoon, when they had satisfied themselves with 
Irish stew, and rolly-poly pudding. 

" I've got it in my pocket, and I should like to go up that 
mountain," said Tumpy. 

" What makes you think of the mountain. Tumps ? " 

"I don't know, but I want to go up it very much indeed." 

" That would be impossible," said Chuffy decisively, and as if to 
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end the subject, he sat down on a tombstone, and took a large bite 
out of a rosy-cheeked apple. 

" I don't see why it should be," Tumpy answered musingly. 

She was looking up at the grey crest of the hill, with thoughtful 
eyes. Her hair was tumbling all about her face, and her cheeks 
were as rosy as the apple in ChufFy's hand. 

" Chuff, do you know what's up at the top ? Right up at the 
top, I mean ? " 

" No, I don't : no more does anybody, I should think." 

" I should say it was very near the sky." 

" Of course it is," and Chuffy took another bite at his apple, as if 
he liked that occupation much better than talking about the top of 
the mountain. 

'' Chuffy, let's go up." 

" Don't you wish it ? " answered Chuffy, throwing himself on 
his back on the tombstone and kicking his legs into the air, while 
he turned his apple slowly round for another fair bite. 

" Yes, I do," said Tumpy decisively, and I mean to do it ; and 
what's more. Chuff, you'll have to come with me." 

" I'm sure I sha*nt," s^id Chuffy with a great bit of apple in the 
corner of his cheek. 

*' Then I shall go alone, and then you'll be sorry. Chuff." 

Chuffy saw she was in earnest, and began to relent. Though he 
appeared rebellious at times, he was Tumpy's willing slave, and 
would give up any pleasure of his own for her sake. 

" Very well ; when do you mean to go ? " 

" To-morrow morning." 
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" Why, it will take you hours and hours to get up. You'll be 
so tired and hungry, you won't know what to do." 

" Yes, but I shall take something to eat." 

" What, then ? " said Chuffy, suddenly sitting up, and looking 
at her attentively. 

" A box of acid drops." 

Chuffy became immensely interested. 

" ShaQ you really ? " he said. 

" Yes." 

" Then Til go with you. But I think we had better take a 
bottle of water as well, and my little tumbler," 

"Just as you like, but I think there is plenty of water on the 
hill, or else what would the sheep have to drink ? " 

" Sheep don't drink," said Chuffy, looking profoundly wise. 

'^ Don't they," exclaimed Tumpy, with her big brown eyes very 
wide open. 

" No, nor rabbits either," added Chuffy, looking wiser still. " I 
killed two of mine through giving them wet leaves, so I ought to 
know." 

" What funny creatures ! " cried Tumpy. " Well, at any rate, 
we can take the water if you like. But, I think there must be 
water after all, for Jack and Gill went up the hill, to get water you 
know." 

" So they did," said Chuffy, half converted. 

" I wonder if the hill was anything like that. Chuff. I don't 
think it could be though, for I m sure they couldn't have carried a 
pail of water down that hill." 
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" They didn't carry it down — ^they tumbled." 

" So they did. I had forgotten that ; so, perhaps, it was as 
steep after all." 

*^ Have you got the marble all right. Tumps ? " 

" Yes, here it is," said Tumpy, producing it from her pocket. 

" Let me look at it closer. Well it is funny. There are all 
sorts of little things in it, that look like very tiny people. I think 
I should like to go up the mountain." 

" What makes you say that ? " 

" I don't know — because I do, I suppose. You want to know 
the reason of everything. Tumps. You said you wanted to go up. 
Why shouldn't I ? " 

" But you said, you shouldn't, you know." 

" I know I did, and now I say, ' I shall '. People do change 
their minds occasionally you know." 

" What's occasionally ? " 

" Oh, I don't know exactly, but I've heard papa say it. Now 
don't go and want to know the meaning, because I can't tell you." 

ChufFy was getting on too fast, so Tumpy had to pull him up. 

"You shouldn't use words you don't understand," she said 
gravely. 

" Then you shouldn't either, and Tm sure you often do. But 
it's no use arguing, is it ? We'll go, wont we. Tumps, and mind you 
keep the marble safe. Where shall you put it ? " 

" In the box of acid drops, I think," said Thumpy sagely. 

"That's a very good idea," said Chuflfy approvingly. "And 
where shall you keep the box ? " 
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" Why under my pillow, of course ; but I wish you wouldn't 
call it a marble. It isn't a bit like one/' she added. 

" Then, what shall I call it 1" 

" Why, call it a — call it a — call it anything you like," said 
Tumpy, somewhat puzzled. 

" Then I shall call it a marble," said Chuffy doggedly. 

" Very well,*' said Tumps, " but I wish you would call it a 
diamond marble." 

Chuffy nodded approvingly. "That's a very good name. 
Tumps. Well call it the diamond marble. But I say. Tumps." 

" What ? " 

(Ihuffy's voice sunk to a lower tone. " Suppose there should be 
robbers up there, or " 

" What ? " said Tumpy, looking grave. 

" Ghosts," said Chuffy, in a hollow whisper. 

Tumps was silent for a moment, and a small shiver ran through 
her frame. 

" But there can't be," she said somewhat tremulously. 

" Why not ? " asked Chuff. 

*■* Because Papa says, there are no such things as ghosts. Besides 
I've seen the sheep at the top nearly, and if there were ghosts they 
would see them." 

" P raps sheep can't see ghosts," said Chuff argumentively. 

" Oh, yes, they could," answered Tumpy stoutly. " At least, 
if they couldn't see them, they could hear them, for they hear me 
a long way off. They are very quick at hearing, sheep are." 



" So they are, Tumpy ; I remember now. Then there can't be 
any ghosta at the top, can there 1 " 
" No, of course not." 
And this settled the question. 




Chaiter II. 

UP THE MOUNTAIN. 

T was a stiff climb up even the first part of the mountain. 
The children had got away early, in fact, immediately 
after the nursery breakfast. It was holiday time, and 
they were allowed to do pretty much as they liked in 
this quiet Welsh village. Nobody dreamt for a moment 
that they would ever be setting out on such an adventurous 
expedition. 

It was a lovely morning. The stream below the churchyard was 
rippling over the pebbles like liquid diamonds. The lark was 
sending down a flood of joyous song from the blue sky above. The 
seed-pods of the gorse were bursting in the hot sun with a report 
like fairy rifles, and shooting their seeds out far and wide, like 
miniature bullets. 

Tumpy had already fallen down sixteen times and Chuffy was 
not much behind hand, as he sacrificed himself in his efforts to save 
Tumpy. The prickles of the gorse penetrated their worsted stock- 
ings and made them sing out lustily. Nevertheless, they struggled 
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on, and never paused until they were at least a hundred feet above 
the meadows. Then they aat down on a grey rock which jutted out 
from a bed of bracken, 

" Does'nt it look a long way down, Tumpa ? " 

" Awful," said Tumpy. 

"Do you think we had better go on?" asked ChufFy. "Just 
look up. The top is ever so much further off that I thought it 
was." 



Tumpy's determination was quite unshaken, so she only said, 
" Of course we must go on, Chuff ". 

"You'll be awfully tired before you get to the top, and then 
however will you get back V remonstrated Chuffy. 

" You've forgot the acid drops, Chuff," said Tumpy knowingly. 

"Why, so 1 had. Let's have one now, Tumps." Tumpy could 
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not resist the temptation, so she took out the box and opened it 
with a jerk, and, lo and behold ! out tumbled the diamond marble. 
It shot like a flash of light into the furze bushes and was lost ! 

" Now, you've done it, Tumps,'* said Chufiy. 

Tumpy looked aghast. She had a sort of feeling that she would 
rather lose her best doll than the diamond marble, and looking for 
it in the gorse, would be like looking for a needle in a bundle of 
hay. Besides no one could tell how far down the hill it had rolled. 
She felt inclined to cry. 

" We must find it, Chuflf," she said. 

" Of course we must, but I don't a bit know where to begin. 
Let's have a try here. Oh, bother ! how these prickles do hurt." 

They went to work with hands and feet, groping under the furze 
bushes and putting aside the grass and bracken with their hands. 
It was weary work. Minute after minute passed by, and the 
diamond marble was still invisible. 

" We shall have to go on without it," said Chuffy. 

" I don't think I want to go on," Tumpy answered, " I want to 
find my diamond marble." 

At last there was a shout from Chuffy. 

" I see it, I see it," and he darted off down the hill to where in 
the hollow of a sheep-track, the diamond marble lay glittering in 
the sun. 

" I've got it. Tumps 1 I've got it. Hurrah ! It's just as bright 
as ever. Come along. Let's be off up to the top as fast as ever 



we can." 



" Let me see. Chuff." 
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Tumpy took the little crystal ball and examined it carefully. 
" Oh, come along, Chuff, I'm in such a hurry to go on," she said. 

" Let's have a drop first though," said ChuflFy. " You said we 
should." 

" Of course," said Tumpy, producing her bos and taking there- 
from two drops. "But we must be careful of them," she added, 
" because they may have to last a long time, you know." 

" And mind how you open the box again," said Chuffy. 



" Oh, I thiuli I shall carry the diamond marble in my pocket now." 
" Well perhaps that would be better," assented Chuffy. 
So upward still they continued to climb, here along a narrow 
sheep-track, there through a dense bed of bracken or furze until the 
vegetation became more scant and was succeeded by short slippery 
grass with broken rock and loose stones, some of which, dislodged 
by their feet, went skittering down the mountain side and shot with 
a thud into the bushes below. Now and again a rabbit would dart 
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across their path and scurry away into a neighbouring burrow, 
while a hawk hung motionless in the air above, so perfectly still that 
it seemed as if fixed against the sky. 

But by and by they passed even the rabbit burrows and reached 
the bare hill side, where there was nothing but the thin grass and 
the slippery rocks. Still the children toUed upwards, impelled 
unconsciously by an impulse they could not resist. 

" Why, I never knew such a mountain," said Chufiy, in one of 
their halts for breath. " The top seems just as far off as ever. Let's 
have another drop." 

Tumpy was puffing and blowing finely. What was a gentle 
breeze in the valley below when they started, had increased at this 
height to a stiff gale, and it had blown her hair all about her face, 
while her hat hung loosely at the back of her head. As to her 
colour, why the brightest berries of the mountain ash could nt 
exceed it. 

''You're dreadfully extravagant, Chuff," she answered as she 
pulled out the box again, " but I think we must have another now, 
for we have come a long way." 

" There now !" exclaimed Chuffy, suddenly pausing with a per- 
plexed look. 

" What's the matter. Chuff?" 

" Why, we've never filled the water bottle." 

The extent of the calamity made them both speechless for a full 
minute. 

" But we thought there would be water up here," said Tumpy 
at last. 
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" No, we did'nt, we thought there woul4'nt be, at least I think 
we thought so.' 

" I can't remember in the least," said Tumpy, " but it does'nt 
much matter what we thought, the question is, Chuff, is there 
water ? " 

" I don't see a ' drop," said Chuffy, looking dolefully around, 
"and I'm so dreadfully thirsty." 



" So am I," said Tumpy. 
" Perhaps the acid drop will make us better." 
" Perhaps it will." 

So sitting on the steeply sloping ground they dipped into the 
box again. 

They were a very long way up now. Quite a respectable 
2 
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for even a strong man to hiEkve climbed to. All the lower hills 
seemed flattened out to the level of the meadows. The cows and 
sheep looked like mere dots in the landscape, and the stream wound 
along through the emerald meads like a silver thread. Hardly a 
sound was heard except the low rustle of the wind through the scant 
herbage and now and then the bark of a sheep dog, coming, low and 
subdued, from some distant homestead. 

All this time, too, they were quite unconscious of the change 
which had been going on in the sky for the last hour. Over the 
higher range of mountains a long way oflF behind them a great pile 
of clouds had been gathering, murky and black. Caught by the 
rising wind, the clouds were, spreading rapidly over the sky and 
already shrouded the sun it a sickly veil. The children took no 
heed of these ominous signs, so intent were they upon their upward 
course. Tumpy had taken out the diamond marble again, and both 
were looking at it attentively. Then they started up and began 
climbing with renewed vigour. 

" I don't think we shall be very long getting to the top now. 
Tumps. That last drop has done me ever so much good." 

" So it has me. Chuff. Was'nt it lucky I brought them ?" 

" Yes, very, but it was very stupid to forget the water. Why, I 
declare ! " 

" What's the matter ? " 

" It's beginning to rain." 

This second calamity was far more appalling than the first. 

" Whatever shall we do. Tumps ? " 

" Get wet, I suppose. There's no place to go into." 
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" Oh, that's all very fine," said Chuffy. " We could go back, you 
know : just fancy if you catch a cold." 

" We can't go back now, we're very near the top, and there might 
be a houae on the top, you know." 

"I don't think it likely Tumps. / know what we- can do," 
Chuflfy added with a sudden brightening of his eyes. " We'll get 
up to those rocks and lie down under them till the rain ia over." 

"So we will, Chuff." 



" Come along then." 

And with that they hurried off again up thesteep slope. There 
never were two such plucky little children. They slipped and slid 
and tumbled and scrambled and climbed as if they had been used 
to it all their lives. Nothing daimted, Chuffy led the way, and 
where it was necessary, gave a hand to his sister to drag her up the 
difficult bits. But fast as they went the rain came down faster, 
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and the grass and rocks became so slippery with the wet that 
it was as much as they could do to get on. 

And now a great grey vapoury cloud, so dense that it looked 
like a huge curtain, came swooping suddenly down upon the helpless 
children where they stood, and almost hid them- from each other. 

" What is it, Chuff ? " asked Tumpy almost in a whisper, as she 
clutched tight hold of her brother's hand. 

" I don't know," answered Chuffy, in a somewhat faltering voice, 
" but I think it is only a cloud. I've seen them on the tops of 
mountains often." 

" But how it is raining, Chuff." 

** Yes, I know, but we're nearly at the rocks now. Keep close 
to me. No, wait, I must get up here first, and then I wiU pull you 
up. I don't see anything above this, so we must be close to the top." 

" But don't leave go my hand, Cuffy, please ; '* entreated Tumpy. 

" I must, but only for a minute. I want both my hands to get 
up. Don't be frightened. Tumps." 

Chuffy was scaling the slippery piece of rock with hands and 
toes. It was not very high, but it ended in a sharp ridge. He 
turned himself carefully over the ridge, and then leaned back to 
stretch a hand to Tumpy. But just as he did so, he felt a tug at 
his feet from below, and th6 next moment he found himself falling 
on the other side. 

Tumpy was left alone. 

For a moment her heart seemed to stand stiU; then she called 
aloud, 

" ChuflFjr, Chuffy, where are you ? " 



J 
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There was no answer. The cloud came swooping down, denser 
than ever. The rain fell thick and fast, wetting her through and 
through. All the bright landscape was blotted out. She seemed 
to be in a world of vapour, wherein she could see nothing a yard off. 
" Chuffy, Chuffy, oh, Chufiy — please come back." 
The cry was piteous — still there was no answer, and the great 
cruel cloud seemed to grow denser stUl. 



CHAPTER IIL 

SUNNYREALM. 

" OME this way. Come this way." 

Tumpy lifted her head from the rock where she was 

lying. She must have been in a sort of swoon, for she 

had been unconscious for a long time, and for a moment 

after opening her eyes, she could not remember what 

had happened 

" Come this way. Come this way," cried a voice. 
" Why, it muat be Chuffy, calling," she said. And with that, 
she sat up and listened. 

" Come this way : come this way." 

It was not Uke Chufiys voice at all, but then, who could it be 
up on this wild mountain top ? She thought perhaps the thick cloud 
made it sound different. At any rate, it was a comfort to hear a 
voice, and to be told which way to go. She was besides, terribly 
anxious about ChufEy, and couldn't imagine where he was. 
She sat still and watched. 
" Come this way. Come this way," said the voice. 
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It seemed to travel through the mist from the left, so she got up 
and walked away in that direction. The ground was quite level 
now. 

'^ I must be at the top of the mountain/' she thought. 

She did not speak, but the thought had no sooner crossed her 
mind, than the voice said, " Of course you are ". 

It seemed quite close to her now, and yet she could see nothing. 
She began to be very much frightened. Suddenly she thought of 
the diamond marble, and she put her hand into her pocket to see if 
it was safe. The moment she touched it, she ceased to be frightened. 
. " How I do wish I knew where Chuff was," she thought. 
. She didn't speak this time either, but the voice immediately 
replied. 

« He's fallen into Ogredom." 

A cold chill struck poor little Tumpy's heart, at these words. 

" Oh ! what will become of him ? " she said aloud. 

This time there wa^ no answer. 

" How very funny," Tumpy said, " it only answers when I think." 
Then she thought, " I wonder what will become of him." 

" Nobody here knows," was the answer. 

" And where is * here ' then," thought Tumpy. 

" Why Sunn3rrealm of course," was the reply. 

Then Tumpy said, " Who are you ? " but she immediately cor- 
rected herself, und only thought it, but this time there was no 
answer pven to her thought. 

" They won't tell me everything, that's evident," she thought. 

" Of course not," the voice replied. . ^ 
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All this time she was walking on towards the left Suddenly 
she walked straight out of the cloud, on to a sunny high road with 
fields and trees on either side, and the prettiest flowers in the 
hedgerows; and in the grass by the road-side, were two or three 
green lizards quietly gazing at her. At first she could hardly 
believe her eyes, for, on looking at them attentively, she saw that 
they had small men's faces. She had hardly taken in this astonish- 
ing fact, when a bird with plumage like a robin, flew down and 
perched on the hedge just in front of her, and to her still further 
amazement, the robin had also a man's face. 

" Well I this is the most extr'awnary thing I ever kliew," said 
Tumpy. " I only wish Chuffy could see this. Dear darling little 
Chuffy." 

" Good morning," said the robin. 

" Good morning," said Tumpy. " Why have you got a man's 
face ? " she added. 

" What do you mean ? " said the robin. 

" Why birds generally have beaks," said Tumpy. 

** Hush ! " said the robin, putting his claw up to his lips. " Don't 
mention them." 

" Mention what," said Tumpy. 

" Why, beaks," said the robin. " We've got plenty of them, 
but they mostly keep to the town. It's lucky for us they do, for 
they lead us birds a dreadful life. They won't let us touch a bit of 
fruit or com, if they can help it. I should like to know how they 
think we're to liw ? " 

" Are you hungry now ? " asked Tumpy* 



•»'. . 
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" Rather," said the robin. 

" Will you have an acid drop ? " 

The robin looked at her suspiciously. 

" Are they good," he asked. <^ 

" Delicious," said Tumpy. 
' " Then Til have one," said the robin. So Tumpy took out her 
box and offered him one. He took it in his claw like a parrot, and 
then put it between his lips ; tasted it, sucked it, swallowed it, and 
smacked his lips after, just as a man does. 

" That's very good indeed," he said ; " have you got any more ? " 

'' Yes, a box full." 

" Then, perhaps, you could spare another ? " 

" Oh, yes, you can have as many as you like." 

" No, I'll only take two. You may get hungry yourself." 

" I am very hungry," said Tumpy. 

She began to realize the fact. The drops were certainly not very 
filling, and she had had nothing but drops since breakfast-time, and 
how long ago that was she had not the remotest notion. 

" Then why don't you eat the drops ? " said the robin. 

"Why, the fact is, I don't find that they do me much good. 
They're very nice, I admit, but I'd give the whole box for some 
soup or some gooseberry tart, or anything substantial." 

" Would you really though ? " said the robin. " Then I'll take 
you where you might have a chance. Come along." 

Tumpy went on along the road, the robin taking short flights 
in the hedge to accommodate himself to her pace. All of a sudden, 
he said — 
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" Oh, you horrid wretch I " 

Tumpy quite started, for she thought the words were addressed 
to her, and she was not conscious of having done anything wrong. 



" Yon Tillian. You murderous rascal," cried the robin. " You're 
rightly served. I hope they may keep you there to the end of your 
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Tumpy thought it was impossible this could be addressed to her. 
" Who in the world are you talking to ? " she asked. 

" Why, don!t you see him ? " answered the robin, " that scoundrel 
there in the iron cage, with a chain round his leg? That's the 
atrocious villain of a sparrow that killed my great uncle. Cock 
Robin : as fine a fellow as ever perched on a bough. He's rightly 
served, the wretch." 

Tumpy looked up, and there sure enough, fixed in the fork of a 
tree, was an iron cage, and within it a very disconsolate sparrow 
with a man's face, and the most villainous expression you ever saw. 
Over the cage hung a small bow and arrow. 

It was a wonderful thing to see the very sparrow that she had 
read about so often in the nursery rhyme. She could hardly believe 
her eyes. As she looked at the sparrow it grinned at her horribly. 

" Oh ! he is a hardened villain," said the robin observing the grin 
and shaking his clenched claw at the sparrow. " He was convicted 
many times before, for smaller offences." 

" But why is he fixed up there ? " 

" Why ? Because that's the very spot where he committed the 
foul deed." 

" I, said the sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow," 

thought Tumpy. Then she said aloud : — 

" But he confessed at once." 

" He had no choice, the wretch. He was caught red-footed in 
the very act. There's the weapon with which he perpetrated the 
diabolical deed." 
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" What a very good thing he was caught/' said Tumpy, aa the 
sparrow griimed at her again. He was so very malicious looking, 
that she was quite frightened, but at that moment her hand, which 
was in her pocket, touched the diamond marble, and she became 
quite brave again. 

They went on once more, but Tumpy could not quite forget- the 
sparrow's wicked look. " Do you think he'll ever repent ? " she said. ^ 

" He may," answered the robin. " Nobody knows, of course. 
Sparrows haven't much conscience as a rule ; but we haven't many 
criminals hereabout. I dare say if he did repent, they would let 
him out." 

" " Then there is some hope for him," said Tumpy, who couldn't 
bear the idea of even a wicked sparrow being shut up all his life. 

" Well, yes — a very faint one. Of course, it's a very dreadful 
thing for a bird to be shut up in a cage, and it's only done in very 
extreme cases — ^that is in the case of habitual criminals — ^irreclaim- 
able ones, in fact." 

This was a new idea to Tumpy. " But don't you have singing 
birds in cages ?" she asked. - • 

The robin dropped on a twig, and sat and looked at her in 
amazement. 

" Don't we have what ? " he asked with a very strong emphasis 
on the last word. 

" Don't you have singing birds in cages ? " repeated Tumpy in a 
meeker tone, for she felt that in some way she had put her foot in it. 

" Singing birds in cages ! " almost shrieked the robin. " Are 
you mad?" 
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Tun.„ got rather ^gry. 

" No, Fm not/' she said indignantly. 

" Then what do you mean," said the robin. 

" Why, they have singing birds in cages, where I come from, 
and I thought they might have here," she explained. 

But the robin couldn't get over his astonishment. " What ! 
when they haven't done anything wrong 1 " he cried. 

" Yes. It's to hear them sing," said Tumpy. 

"Then, do your birds only sing when they're in cages?" he 
went on. 

" Oh, dear no, they sing quite as well in the trees, and in the 
sky — ^rather better." 

" Then what on earth do you shut them up for ? " 

This was a poser to Tumpy, so she didn't answer. 

" I call it outrageous," the robin went on — "I never heard of such 
a thing in all my life. I thought we were badly enough off here, 
because they wont let us eat the com and the fruit. ' But they 
don't shut us up, thank heaven ! Not unless we've done something 
desperately wicked. " 



Chapter IV. 
THE OLD MAN CLOTHED IN LEATHER 

RESENTLY they came to a cottage by the road-side. It 

was rather a poor looking cottage, but, there were 

oranges, biscuits, and ginger beer in the window, and at 

the sight of these Tumpy felt more hungry than ever. 

In front of the cottage was an old man. He was 

leaning on the garden gate, and hia costume was very remarkable. 

He had an entire suit of leather fixim top to toe, and hia cap was 

tied under his chin. 

Tumpy couldn't think what it reminded her of, until at last a 
rhyme came into her head, and she began singing to herself, 

" One misty, moisty morning, when cloudy was the weather. 
Oh, there I met an old man, clothed all lu leather : 
Caothed all in leather, with cap under Ms chin ; 
0, how d'ye do ? and how d'ye do ? and how d'ye do ^in ! " 

" Why, it's actually the old man clothed in leather," she 
whispered to the robin. 



ti 
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" And a very good material too," said the robin. *' It lasts no 
end of time. How old is that suit you've got on, Graflfer ? " he 
added, addressing the old man. 

"Well, I can't say to a few years, Cocky," answered the old 
man, " but let me think. Oh, deary me, my memory ain't so good 
as it was a hundred year agone. Why, this suit, let me see now, 
'twere made by Dick Sartoris's feyther, and Dicky died fifty-seven 
years agone. I should say it must have been made about 1675." 

" More than two hundred years old, you see," said the robin. 

Tumpy's eyes opened very wide indeed. 

" But how old is the man himself, Mr. Robin ? " 
How old are you, GaflFer ? " said the robin. 
Four hundred and twenty-five come next martinmas, if so be 
I live as long ; " answered the old man. 

" Oh ! you're good for another fifty years, Gafier," said the robin, 
" or a hundred for the matter of that." 

" But do all the people live so long up here ? " asked Tumpy. 

" That's not old, bless you — at least not for a man or woman," 
the robin answered. " You should see old Mother Hubbard. She's 
sometlung like an age. Seven hundred, if she's a day." 

" You don't mean Mother Hubbard that went to the cupboard to 
get her dog a bone, do you ? " asked Tumpy, with increasing amaze- 
ment. 

" Yes, I do. Who else should I mean ? " 

" But does she live up here ? " 

" Of course she does. She's lived here almost all her life — at 
least ever since her dog died." 
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" Oh, then the dog died, did it ? " 

" Yes. It never got over that disappointment about the bone. 
He was a very spoilt dog, and he got so angry at being taken to the 
cupboard and being deceived — as he thought — ^that he went mad 
and died — entirely through his evil temper," the robin added, in a 
moralizing tone. 

" I should very much like to see her," said Tumpy. 

She was forgetting her hunger in the excitement of hearing the 
latest particulars of her friend of the nursery rhymes. 

" There will not be much difl&culty about that," said the robin. 
'* She lives next door to the Shoe house." 

" The Shoe house. What is that, if you please ? " asked Tumpy, 
becoming more and more interested. 

** Why, the house in the shape of a shoe, where the old woman 
with such a lot of children lives." 

" Do you really mean to say that she is living up here too ? " 
said Tumpy, who could scarcely believe her ears. "And can I 
actually see her ? " 

" Why, of course you can : but I thought you were hungry. 
Why don't you ask for a biscuit, and a bottle of ginger beer and 
an orange ? " 

Tumpy was silent. Then she plucked up courage, and said 
confidentially to the Kobin. 

" I haven't got a single farthing of money." 

" What on earth is money ? " asked the robin. 

" Why, how very stupid you are," she said, but she corrected 
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herself, and added, ^' I beg your pardon, but I thought you must 
be joking." 

" I never joke," said the robin, puffing out his breast, until his 
chin was hidden in his plumage. 

Tumpy thought he looked exactly like a fat old gentleman with 
a red comforter ; but there was a sort of dignity about him for all 
that, so she answered politely. 

" Why, money is what you buy things with, buns, and apples, 
and toffee. Don't you know." 

It was evident the robin did not know, but being rather a con- 
ceited bird, he did not choose to betray his ignorance of the word 
" buy," so he simply said, " Well, you can have anything you like 
to ask for here." 

" What, without money ? " said Tumpy. 

The robin gave a prolonged wink, as if he knew all about it, 
and said : — 

" Yes, without money or without ' buy *." 

" Without buy ! " said Tumpy, laughing. " What a funny bird 
you are. There's no such thing as buy." 

" Then, why did you say there was." 

" I didn't. I said, money was what you bought things with." 

" Excuse me," said the robin, pushing his chin stiU deeper into 
his feathers. "You never said a word about * bought,' you said 
*buy'." 

" Tumpy thought it best not to continue the argument, for she 
saw the robin was getting more and more ruffled. Still she thought 
it very odd that she could get things without money, although it 
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seemed a very nice idea indeed, and one that she did not at all object 
to. She went straight up to the old man in leather. 

" Please, will you let me have a biscuit, and a bottle of ginger 

beer, and " she hesitated here, for she thought she was asking 

for a good deal, but she got it out, " and an orange ? " 



" Yes, my dear, certainly," the old man said ; and with that he 
went into the cottage, and came out with all she had asked for. 
Then he gave her a plate and knife, and placed a chair at the little 
wooden table which stood in the garden, and Tumpy climbed into the 
chair and set to work at her food with a thoroughly good appetite. 
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It was all very nice indeed. The robin on the whole, was very- 
good to her, and the old man seemed very amiable. Her mind was 
filled with wonder at all she had seen and heard, and she was dying 
with curiosity to visit Mother Hubbard, and the old woman who 
lived in a shoe. The day was beautiful. The birds — ^those queer 
birds with men's faces — ^were singing all around, screwing up their 
lips when they sang, as boys do when they whistle. The sunshine 
too seemed brighter than she ever remembered to Have seen it 
before, and the grass and flowers were certainly of a livelier hue. 
Everything seemed perfectly happy, except the wicked sparrow in 
the cage, "but its quite his own fault that he is not," thought 
Tumpy. 

" Of course it is," said the voice. " We all make ourselves un- 
happy, when we are wicked." 

" Oh, you're there again," said Tumpy, without looking up from 
her biscuit and orange. She was becoming quite used to the voice 
by this time. 

" Who are you talking to ? " asked the robin. 

" That's exactly what I don't know," answered Tumpy. " It's a 
voice that keeps speaking to me when I think." 

" Why, then it's a Gibjig," said the robin. " You're in luck and 
no mistake." 

" A Gibjig ! what in the world is that ? " asked Tumpy. 

" That's a likely story," said the robin, " that you don't know 
what a Gibjig is. You may be young, but " 

Here the robin paused, and put his claw to the side of his nose, 
and ejaculated " Walker ". 
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" You're a veiy rude bird," said Tumpy, angrily, " and — and you 
didn't know what money was." 

" Then we're quits," said the robin, " but it isn't worth while to 
6ght about it, is it, Gaffer? She'U know what a G-ibjig is, fast 
enough, when she sees the Guikwaress ; and, of course, now she ia 
bound to see the Guikwaress. I wish I was in her shoes." 



CHAPTEE V. 



ME. WILLIAM NUTTS. 




HEEE was only one thing that troubled Tumpy all this 

time, and that was the thought of poor little ChuflFy. 

The fate that had befallen him, made her very sad indeed. 

If he had been with her she would quite have enjoyed 

the wonders that met her at every turn. 

As she sat eating her orange, a young man came out of the 

cottage, and the old man in leather introduced him to Tumpy, as 

his nephew, Mr. William Nutts. 

" BiUy Nutts," the robin whispered in her ear. 
" I never heard of him," Tumpy whispered back again. 
" Never heard of BiUy Nutts ! why, where have you lived all 
your life ? Surely you must have heard the song about him ? 

" Then blow the trumpet, beat the drum, 
And let all people know it : 
I must confess, I am no less, 
Than Billy Nutts the poet 
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Why, he's one of the most celebrated men in these parts, not only 
a poet, but a wit." 



" Where are you going, my pretty maid ? " said Mr. Nntts to 
Tumpy. 
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" I don't quite know," said Tumpy. " I should very much like 
to see Mrs. Hubbard, and the old woman who lives in the shoe." 

" Nothing easier," said Mr. Nutt's. " I'm going that way myseE" 

"Then that will exactly suit," said the robin, "for I've some 
particular business to attend to, and must go back. What about 
the acid drops 1 " he added in a whisper to Tumpy. 

" Here they are," said she, holding out the box ; but the robin 
wouldn't think of taking more than three or four ; " You may find 
them useful," he said. 

Tumpy thought the robin on the whole, a very nice bird, and 
was very sorry to part with him, and she told him so. 

" Oh, I dare say we shall meet again," answered the robin, " so 
I shan't say good-bye. You'U find your new companion very 
amusing." 

Mr. Nutts began looking for his hat. 

"Has nobody never seen never not nothing of never no hat 
not nowhere ? " he asked. 

" That's a very funny way of asking for a hat." thought Tumpy, 
but the old man took no notice of it ; he was accustomed to his 
nephew's peculiarities. He brought out two hats from the house. 
" They're so much alike, I don't know yours firom mine," he said. 

" Exactly," answered Mr. Nutts. " Each was so like both, you 
couldn't tell t'other from which." 

Tumpy began to feel muddled by these complicated sentences. 
She said good-bye to the old man, and thanked him for the biscuits 
and orange. 

" But you haven't signed the book," said the old man. 
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" What book ? " asked Tumpy, somewhat bewildered. 

"Why, bless the child, you must know that when you have 
anything at a shop you have to sign a book ; else how could I give 
an account to the Guikwaress ? You can write your name, I suppose?" 

Tumpy thought it was better not to reveal her ignorance of the 
use of the book, so she merely said, " yes ". 

" That's right, then come inside," said the old man, " or stay, 
rU bring it here." 

He brought out the book, and on the open page was written : — 

' Bottle of Ginger Beer. 

* Orange. 

' 2 Biscuits.' 
Together with the day of the month, and under these, Tumpy signed 
her name. Then she and Mr. Nutts started on their way. 

" Youll excuse my asking please, Mr. Nutts, but will you kindly 
tell me who the Guikwaress is, and why that book is to go to 
her ? " 

Mr. Nutts had been leadiug her by the hand. He suddenly 
dropped it, retreated to the middle of the road, and stood staring at 
her in amazement. 

" Oh, I say, come you know, this won't do," he ejaculated. " I 
may be from the country, but you don't get over me, you know." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Tumpy, very much amazed 
at this outburst. 

" Why, didn't you ask me who the Guikwaress is ? " 

" Yes, I did, for I want to know very much." 

" There you go again. It's no use your trying to take me in, I 
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tell you. Fm not going to answer any such foolish questions, so 
don't ask them." 

Tumpy felt that it would be useless to pursue the subject, 
so she walked on in silence. Presently she heard the barking of a 
dog. 

" Wow bow, wow bow, wow bow, bow bow bow." 

" What a very funny bark," said Tumpy, ** why, he barks back- 
wards." 

That's because he's turned inside out," said Mr. Nutts. 
Turned inside out ! " Tumpy exclaimed in amazement. 

" Yes, inside out. He flew at a very bold man one night. The 
man ran at him, thrust his fist down his throat, and through his 
body, seized him by the tail, and turned him inside out. Ever since 
that, he has said, wow bow, instead of bow wow." 

" But is he fierce now," asked Tumpy, in some alarm. 

" Well, rather, but then he's not dangerous, because he always 
runs backwards, and looks into himself." 

" But why does he do that ? " 

" Why ? Because he's hindside before, and inside out. Would 
you like to see him ? " 

"No, thank you," answered Tumpy, in some alarm. She did 
not like the idea of this extraordinary creature. She thought he 
must be so very very ugly. 

" Here comes the man that knows his nose," said Mr. Nutts. 

A man with a very hooked, and very red nose was approaching 
them. He said, " good morning," to Mr. Nutts, and then looked at 
Tumpy. As he did so, his nose suddenly grew several inches longer. 
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just as she had seen noses grow in magic lanterns. Tumpy got 
behind Mr. Nutts. 

" Don't be afraid," said that gentlemen. " He wont do you any 
harm. He's only smelling you." 



The nose was quite a yard long by this time, and almost touched 
Tumpy. She wondered what the man would do, if she pinched it. 
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She felt half inclined to do so ; it was so very rude of him ; like 
staring with his nose, she thought. 

Suddenly the nose grew short again, and the man went on his 
way. 

" What did you mean by saying, that was the man that knows 
his nose ? " asked Tumpy. 

" Why, he does know his nose, doesn't he ? " responded Mr. Nutts. 

" I suppose so," assented Tumpy. 

" I know he knows his nose," Mr. Nutts went on. " He told me 
he knew his nose. He said also, that he kpew I knew his nose ; so 
to sum it all up it stands in this way. ^ He knows his nose. I know 
he knows his nose ; he said he knew I knew his nose ; and if he 
said he knew I knew his nose, of course he knows I know he knows 
his nose.' Don't you see that ? " 

Tumpy really began to feel as if her head were twisting round. 

" You are a very fimny man," she said. 

Mr. Nutts took no notice of this remark, but immediately began 

singing — 

" A Uttle pig sat on a bough, 
And chirrupped aU the day ; 
A bird was wallowing in the ditch, 
And grunted as he lay. 

" The lambs did low, the cows did bleat : 

The sheep-dog sat and purred, 
Such funny sights, such funny sounds, 

No mortal ever heard." 

" Is that true ? " asked Tumpy. 
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Mr. Nutts took no notice but went on— 

" The donkey cackled in the lane. 
The geese they loudly crowed, 
The cock brayed in the poultry yard. 
And strutted A la mode, 

" And still the pig sat on the twig, 

And chijTupped like a bird ; 
Such funny sights, such funny sounds, 

No mortal ever heard." 

" Is that some of your poetry ? " asked Tumpy. 

"Yes, it is," answered Mr. Nutts. "But you should never interrupt 
a song. It has been published, and a copy, printed on white satin, 
sent to the Guikwaress." 

Tumpy longed very much to put some more questions about the 
Guikwaress, but she was afraid, and Mr. Nutts didn't encourage her. 
She thought, however, that the Guikwaress must be a very im- 
portant person. 

"Is it far to where the Guikwaress lives ? " she ventured at 
length to ask. 

" Why, you know where she lives as well as I do," answered Mr. 
Nutts, testily. " Don't pretend to be so ignorant." 

"But, I mean, does it take long to get there?" persisted 
Tumpy. 

" Why not for you, of course. You Ve got a Gibjig. You'd be 
there in a brace of shakes." 

" Oh," said Tumpy. She made up her mind to remember this, 
and to apply to the Gibjig when she had an opportunity. 
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" What a very curious cow," Tumpy suddenly exclaimed. 

They were passing a field in which was a solitary cow. She 
was leaning her head over the gate and regarding Tumpy attentively. 
Like all the animals in this strange place, the cow had a human face. 

"That's the very identical animal," said Mr. Nutts. "She can 
jump, I promise you." 



"Not the one that jumped over the moon," Tumpy gasped, in 
trembling excitement. 

"The very identical, I tell you," repeated Mr. Nutts. "She 
does it once a month always ; that is when the moon is full. They 
do say," added Mr. Nutts in a whisper, " that she's a little gone 
here," touching his forehead, " and that the full moon aflfects her, as 
it does most lunatics. But you needn't say I said so." 
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" Certainly not," said Tumpy. 

" How are you, old girl ? " said Mr. Nutts, stroking down the coVs 
nose. 

" Don't touch me there," answered the cow. 

" Why not ? " asked Mr. Nutts. 

" Because IVe got a cold in my head, and the least touch brings 
on the irritation in the nose." 

" Perhaps its hay fever," suggested Mr. Nutts. 

"Not unlikely," said the cow. "I ate rather too much last 
night, for the moon's coming on again, and I'm going into training 
for my jump." 

" Why don't you give it up ? " said Mr. Nutts. 

" No," answered the cow. " I shall keep it up as long as I can. 
I feel the better for the exercise. But it's very annojring that that 
dog will always laugh you know." 

" Why don't you toss him, or take him with you and leave him 
there ? " suggested Mr. Nutts. 

"I can't get at him, he backs so fast, and dodges me in the 
most unaccountable manner. That's a very nice little girl you have 
with you," she added, looking attentively at Tumpy. 

" Yes, she's not a bad sort," said Mr. Nutts, patronizingly. 

"I should very much like to see you jump, Mrs. Cow," said 
Tumpy timidly. 

" No reason why you should'nt, my dear. Let me see, it will be 
the day after to-morrow at eight in the evening. Come and see me 
milked before the jump." 

" Do they always milk you before the jump ? " 
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" Of course, that's the chief reason why I jump. They only milk 
me once a month, and I consequently feel so light after it, that I 
must jump. But do speak about that dog, Mr. Nutts," the cow 
added. " It annoys me excessively." 

*' AH right," said Mr. Nutts. " I'll see what I can do." 

At this moment the cow sneezed. It was such a load sneeze 
that it quite made Tumpy start. 

" Your cold is bad," said Mr. Nutts. 

"Dreadful is'nt it," said the cow. "I think I must try a 
Gregory's Powder, and put my hoofs in mustard and hot water. 
Then you'll come, my dear," she added, recovering herself a little. 

Tumpy promised that she would, and then she and Mr. Nutts 
went their way, not, however, before Mr. Nutts had called her atten- 
tion to the cow's hind legs, which were unusually long and strong. 

" like a flea's almost, aint they 1 " said Mr. Nutts. 

" Very," answered Tumpy. 



CHAPTEK VI. 
THE SHOE HOUSR 

" I never I " exclaimed Tumpy. 

" What's the matter now ? " said Mr. Nutta. 
" I never did see such a funny house," Tumpy 
mt on. "Why it's just like a shoe. I should'nt 
ow it from one if it were not for the windows." 
" Of course you would'nt. It's built in imitation of a shoe. It's 
where the old woman lives that has so many children." 
" But why was it built like that ? " 

" Why, her husband was a very eccentric man. He got on very 
well as a shoemaker, but latterly he would waste all lus time in 
making this house, leaving his wife and children with next to 
nothing to live upon." 

" Poor things," said Tumpy. " I suppose that's the reason she 
' did'nt know what to do '." 

" Of. course it is. You would'nt know what to do if you had 
twenty-seven children and no money, would you ? " 
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Tampy had never grappled with such an idea as that, so she 
merely said, " of course not ". 

" I don't see why she should whip them all round, though, unlesa 
they were very naughty," Tumpy went on. "It always seemed to me 
very cruel of her to give them broth without any bread." 

"But suppose she had'nt any bread to give them?" said Mr, 
Nutts. " Put yourself in her place." 



This was a poser to Tumpy. She had never been in such a 
position as to imagine the impossibihty of getting bread. Indeed, she 
had generally despised bread : but now it was brought home to her 
how very dreadfol it must be not to be able to get even a piece of 
bread : especially as she had often felt so discontented, because she 
couldn't have cake. 

" Shall I see any of the poor children 1 " she asked. 

" Well, a good many of them are grown up, and ont in the world 
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now, luckily for them," said Mr. Nutts. " I dare say though," he 
continued, ** there may be some of them at home. We'll call and 
see." 

They passed the garden gate, for there was a small garden round 
the shoe, and then went up to the front door, which oddly enough 
was in the centre of the heel. The wall was painted black, and rose 
above them exactly like the heel of a shoe. 

Mr. 'Nutts rapped at the door, but there was no response, for 
such a tremendous hubbub was heard within that it would have been 
impossible for anyone to have heard the rap. There was a constant 
thwack, thwack, thwack going on inside and shrieks and howls 
innumerable. 

** Why, she's at it now, I do believe," said Mr. Nutts. " Let's see 
the fun." 

Tumpy didn't think it fun at all, but she was very curious 
nevertheless. Mr. Nutts opened the door and they both peeped in. 

Although she was rather frightened, Tumpy could not help being 
amused at what was going on. On a table in the middle of the room 
was a row of empty basins, in which she supposed the children had 
had their broth. There were eight or ten children still there, and 
they seemed to be of all ages, from four or five to sixteen or seventeen. 
They were all in their night gowns, and the mother was chasing them 
round and round the inner j-oom, with a birch rod in her hand, 
which she every now and then brought down with a loud thwack on 
some unfortunate youngster who happened to come within her reach. 
Her object was evidently to drive them all to bed, but they 
(naturally protesting against the absurdly early hour, for it was not 
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yet five o'clock) dodged their mother in every conceivable way; 
sHpping under chairs and tables, tearing round and round the room, 
and, even when driven into bed, sliding out on the other side and 
indulging in another caper round the room. 

Tumpy soon saw that the shrieks and cries were more in 
fan thJl p.in and terror, but the old w„,n«. wae very ^ 
indeed, and the more the children shouted and raved, the more she 
laid about her with the rod. At last she caught the youngest of the 
troop in a comer, and laid into him so mercilessly that Tumpy cried 
in a loud voice, " Oh pray, don't do that ". 

" Who are you ? " cried the old woman turning suddenly round 
and glaring at Tumpy as if she could eat her on the spot. " What 
business have you there, I should like to know." 

She came forward with angry strides, flourishing her rod as she 
spoke. Tumpy was quite frightened, and begged Mr. Nutts to come 
away. 

" I'm getting dreadfully tired," she said, as they again reached 
the road. It was no wonder, for she had been walking all day and 
had only eaten two biscuits and the orange. She began to wonder 
where she would pass the night, for the sun was setting, and she 
much dreaded the darkness coming on. And poor Chufly, too, where 
was he ? the thought troubled her sorely. 

Her hand was in her pocket, and it pressed the diamond marble. 
She took it out to see that it was all safe. 

As she was holding it in her hand, she heard an exclamation. 
She looked round and saw that Mr. Nutts had fallen on his knees in 
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the middle of the road. He had his hat off, and was bowing to 
her as if she had been a queen. 

"What in the world is the matter?" asked Tumpy in utter 
amazement. 

For a moment or two, Mr. Nutts was too nervous to answer. 
Then he stammered out, " Oh miss I oh madam I oh princess I Pray, 



pray forgive me for my rudeness. I had no idea you were a 
relation of the Guikwaress. Oh, whatever diaU I do 1 I'm a ruined 
man." 

" Indeed, you're no such thing," said Tumpy more and more 
astonished, " get up and don't make such a goose of yourself." 

She wondered at herself for speaking to him so sharply, but she 
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really did think him very foolish for going on in this way ; and 
something she could not explain prompted her to scold him. 

Mr. Nutts rose up at length, looking very crest-fallen. " May it 
please your Highness, what would your Highness like to do ? " he 
asked. 

" Don't be a goose," Tumpy repeated. " I'm no more a Highness 
than you are. You are only making fun of me." 

" It's very kind of your Highness to say so," answered Mr. Nutts 
in a trembling voice. " But I know I never shall be forgiven if the 
Guikwaress hears of it" 

" Bother the Guikwaress," answered Tumpy. She had got quite 
tired of this constant mention of a person about whom she could 
get no information, and she lost her temper. 

Mr. Nutts leaped to the other side of the road, and stood 
shaking from head to foot. 

"Good gracious! If the Gibjig should have heard you!" he 
exdarmed. 

Tumpy saw by his look that she must have said something very 
dreadfoL " I wonder if the thing with that queer name did hear," 
she thought. 

" Of course I did," the voice answered, " but you are a stranger, 
and don't know our manners and customs, so the Guikwaress wont 
be angry, even if she knows it." 

" That's a comfort then," said Tumpy. Then she thought, " I 
wonder where I'm to pass the night." 

" Wherever you like," said the voice. You've only got to say." 

"Then if I'm to have my choice," thought Tumpy, **^ I should 
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like to go to old Mother Hubbard's. I {ancj she's a nice old lady, 
and I pity her because her dog died." 

" That's a very funny choice," said the voice, " but of course you 
must go there if you wish. Will you walk or fly t " 



" I can't fly," said Tumpy. Then she corrected herself and only 

thought it. 

" Tes, you can, if yoa like. Put up your hand." 

Tumpy did as she was told, and the next moment, something 

seemed to hold her up, and she began gliding through the air, at 
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about three feet from the ground, just as she had often done in 
dreams. 

" How very strange, and how very nice." she said. " I feel as if 
I could go on for ever. But where is poor Mr. Nutts." 

Mr. Nutts was running with all his might by her side, puffing 
and blowing like a porpoise, and looking very red in the face. 

" Oh, don't tire yourself, dear Mr. Nutts," she said. " Til walk : 
although it's really very nice to fly," then she thought, " Fd rather 
walk," and the next moment she was on her feet again. 

" Is it far to Mrs. Hubbard's ; Mr. Nutts 1 " she asked. 

"No, your Highness, only just round the next comer," Mr. 
Nutts responded. 

"I was going to ask you just now how you spell Gibjig, Mr. 
Nutts," said Tumpy as they went on their way. 

" G-i-b-j-i-g," answered Mr. Nutts. 

"But it seems to me," said Tumpy, "that you ought to 
pronounce that Jigjig ". 

"Not at all," answered Mr. Nutts. "You don't call Gibson, 
Jibson, or Gibbon, Jibbon, do you ? " 

" No, of course not," said Tumpy, " so I suppose you are right. 
You are a very clever man, Mr. Nutts." 



CHAPTER VIL 



TUMPY'S SUPPER. 




T was nearly dark by the time Tumpy and Mr. Nutts reached 
Mother Hubbard's cottage. It was a very humble cottage 
indeed, and Tumpy began to think all the people in this 
country must be poor, for she had seen no rich people 
anywhere. 

She could hardly believe she was really going to see Mother 
Hubbard herself, for apart from the fact of having heard so much 
about her, she was very curious to see a person of such an enormous 
age as Mr. Nutts had stated ; she was therefore in a great state of 
mind, when at length Mr. Nutts rapped at the door. 

A voice inside called out, " Gome in '\ Mr. Nutts lifted the 
latch, and Tumpy and he entered the cottage. 

Mrs. Hubbard was sitting by the fire, for although it was spring- 
time, it was not over warm here, and people of a great age generally 
feel chilly, however warm the, weather may be. 

She was bent nearly double, and had a very sad look ; but she 
seemed kind-hearted, and she shook hands with Mr. Nutts. 
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"I am 80 Sony your dog died, Mrs. Hubbard," said Tumpy. 
" I should like very milch to have seen him." 

" Thank you, my dear," Mrs. Hubbard answered. " It was a 
great loss to me, but we wont talk about it." 

Mr. Nutts bent down and whispered something in Mrs. 
Hubbard's ear. The old lady made a great effort to get up when 
she heard it, but Tumpy would not let her. 

"Please don't move, Mrs. Hubbard. I don't want to give you 
any trouble. Do you think you can let me stay here for the night ? " 

" Oh, deary, deary me. It's a poor place for the likes of you to 
stay in, and I don't think I have a mossel in the house to eat, except 
bread and butter." 

. " But her Highness can get what she likes, of course," said Mr. 
Nutts. 

" Where," said Tumpy. 

" Why, at the shop in the village. . It's quite a large place, your 
Highness, and they keep everything." 

" But I'm too tired to go on to sign the book ; and I wish you 
would'nt call me your Highness, Mr. Nutts." 

" As you please, your Highness, I'm sure," answered Mr. Nutts, 
" but there's not the least occasion for you to go. I've only to say 
who you are, and it will be all right." 

" And can you really get all I want — that is, without cheating the 
people ? " 

" Of course I can. Ask your Gribjig if you doubt me." 

Tumpy did'nt think it right to doubt him, for he had been very 
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kin(i So she thought if she could really get all she wautedj she 
might just as well go in for a feast. 

" If I order some things, will you have supper with me, Mrs. 
Hubbard?" she asked. 

'* Certainly, madam, if you are pleased to wish it," answered the 
old lady. 

" And you too, Mr. Nutts ? " 

"Oh, your High— oh, miss, you are too kind," said Mr. 
Nutts. 

" Well then, let me see, what shall we have." 

" Might I suggest salmon and lobster sauce to begin with ? " said 
Mr. Nutts. 

" Yes, and some jelly with grapes in the middle," said Tumpy. 

" And a nice little dish of cutlets to follow," said Nutts. 

" And a cherry and currant tart," said Tumpy. 

" And a brace of partridges, or a pheasant," said Nutts. 

" And some orange marmalade and plum cake and cream," said 
Tumpy. 

"With some anchovie toast, or a bit of stilton or camembert," 
said Nutts. 

" Yes, and plenty of oranges and nice pears," said Tumpy. 

" And a dash of liqueur to wind up, and make all straight," said 
Nutts. 

" And plenty of nutts," said Tumpy. 

At this they both laughed, for Mr. Nutts suggested that she had 
had plenty of Nutts all the afternoon ; but Tumpy, whose mouth 
was watering at the anticipated feast, assured him she had not seen 
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half enougli of him, at wHch he appeared very much pleased, and 
departed at once to procure the various articles they had named. 

In less than an hour it was all ready, and Mrs. Hubbard quite 
brightened up at the magnificent display, and looked a hundred 
years younger, at least Mr. Nutts said so. They all enjoyed the 
feast very much, and Tumpy felt so sleepy and tired when it was 
over, that she begged to be allowed to go to bed. Mr. Nutts, with 
his usual forethought, had ordered a lot of little things to be sent in 
to make her bed comfortable for the night : nice soft pillows with 
clean white covers, a pretty counterpane, and a nice little wash stand, 
with a set of china, painted all over with the most beautiful flowers. 
All these things Tumpy determined to leave with Mrs. Hubbard, as 
she knew they would make the old lady much more comfortable. 

" I'm afraid, though, I must have run up a very big bill," she 
said, when Mr. Nutts was leaving her for the night. 

" Don't you bother about that. Jt will all be set right when you 
see the Guikwaress," said Mr. Nutts. 

" You're quite sure I shall see her then," answered Tumpy. 

" I only wish I was as sure of seeing her," said Nutts. 

" And you are," answered Tumpy, " for I am sure I don't mean 
to go without you.'' 

" Do you really mean that, your High — I mean Miss ? If you 
would only take me with you, my fortune would be made." 

" Then it shall be," said Tumpy emphatically, " and I shall quite 
expect you here in the morning to go on with me." 

Thereupon she said good-night, and Mr. Nutts departed with a 
very light heart to sleep at the viUage inn. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GUIKWARESS. 

" HY, this is the most beautiful street I ever aaw I " said 

Tumpy. 

She and Mr. Nutts had reached the capital of Sunny- 
realm, and were now going down the principal street. 
It was a bright, clear morning. The streets were 
full of people dressed in the gayest of costumes. Flowers were in all 
the windows, and flags waved overhead in every direction. There 
were beautiful trees on each side of the roadway, and between the 
trees were fountains which sent up showers of spray to cool the air 
and lay th^ dust. The pavements were all of polished marble, and 
the houses appeared to be built of a kind of alabaster, with gilded 
frames to the windows. Altogether Tumpy thought she had never 
seen anj^thing so lovely. 

" There must be something going on," said Mr. Nutts, " every- 
body is so smart, and th& water of the fountains is scented. That's 
only done on very rare occasions. Ask your Gigjig what it is." 
" I wonder what it is," thought Tumpy. 
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" The Guikwaress is coming to meet you," said the voice. 

" To meet me ! " ejaculated Tumpy, feeling very much alarmed. 
" How in the world did she know I was coming ? " 

In the excitement she forgot only to think the question, so there 
was no answer, and at that moment there was a confused murmur in 
the distance, and they saw all the people a long way oflE", going down 
on their knees and bowing their heads to the ground. 

" Are they so dreadfully afraid of her ? " whispered Tumpy to 
Mr. Nutts in some alarm. 

" Not a bit of it," answered Mr. Nutts. " They do it out of 
respect, because she's so good. She'd help everybody in the world if 
she could ; but there's such a precious lot of people in the world 
that want help, it's impossible she can attend to a tenth part of 
them. She keeps a good lot of Gibjigs too." 

At this moment a train of peacocks came in sight, half bounding 
and half flying along. There must have been fifty of them at least, 
arranged in pairs. They were harnessed together with light bands 
of silver braid round their necks, and the way their plumage 
flashed and gleamed in the sun, was something quite wonderful to 
behold. 

Suddenly Tumpy saw that they were all attached • to a car 
which now came in sight round the comer. It was as light and 
elegant as a fairy car, for the wheels were of silver, and. the car itself 
of ruby coloured glass. 

In it was the most beautiful woman Tumpy had ever seen in her 
life. She had light golden hair, and violet eyes, and she wore a 
dress that looked like white silk, only it had a brighter gloss upon it 
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than Tiunpy had ever seen on any ailk before. But the thing that 
struck her most of all was the Guikwaress's necklace. Necklace it 
could hardly be called, for it went round her neck and hung 
down in iront of her dress, ahnost to her knees, and it was 
made entirely of diamond marbles, just like the one Tumpy had in 
her pocket. 

She had hardly time to notice these things, when the peacocks 
catne fluttering past her, and the car was by her side. 



The Guikwareas held up her hand, and at the sign the peacocks 
stopped. Then each one immediately spread his tail, which was a 
Sight 80 wonderful, that Tumpy waa almost dazzled. 

The next moment the Guikwaress had stepped from her car. 
She came straight to Tumpy and took her by the hand. 

" I am so pleased to see you, dear," she said, " you must come 
back with me to the palace." 

Tumpy was so bewildered that she could not say a single word 
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in reply, and she hardly knew what she did. But the next moment 
she found herself in the beautiful ruby coloured car, seated beside the 
Guikwaress. 

The latter raised her hand, and the peacocks immediately dropped 
their tails, and prepared to go on. Then Tumpy came to her 
senses. 

" Oh, Mr. Nutts, dear Mr. Nutts ! " she cried. But Mr. Nutts 
was kneeling in the road with his head very low indeed. In fact, 
nearly touching the ground. 

"Is he a fiiend of yours?" asked the Guikwaress. She 
raised her hand as she spoke and up went the j)eacocks' tails 
again. 

" Oh, yes, a very great one," cried Tumpy. " He has been so 
kind. I don't know what I could have done without him." 

" What did you say his name was ?" asked the Guikwaress. 

" Nutts," answered Tumpy. 

"What, Mr. Nutts the poet?" said the Guikwaress. 

" Yes, and such a clever man. He knows everything, and makes 
the most beautiftd rhymes." 

The Guikwaress smiled. " Pray rise, Mr. Nutts," she said. " I 
am very pleased to make your acquaintance. I shall look for you 
at the Palace to-night." 

Mr. Nutts rose, but he could hardly find words to answer. 
" Your Majesty does me too much honour," he said. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Nutts," cried Tumpy. "I am so glad I shall 
see you again." 
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But there was such a flutter of peacocks' tails, that Mr. Nutts' 
answer was lost, and the next moment the car was moving on. 




CHAPTEE IX 



PRINCE GALAHAD. 




ELL, certainly this is the most wonderful place I ever 
saw," said Tumpy. 

She was lying down on a couch in the drawing 
room of the palace, and the thing that happened to 
strike her at that moment, was the wonderful fact 
that instead of there being merely patterns of flowers in the carpets, 
and sofa covers, there were real flowers. She was lying now with a 
couple of violets bobbing against her nose, and a primrose in each 
eye ; and of course there was the most delightful perfume all around. 
A bit of soft moss, too, was under her cheek, so that altogether it 
was just like Ijdng down in a shady wood, on a hot summer day. 
When she walked upon the carpets she trod on real roses or 
geraniums or snowdrops ; and the funny thing was that it did not 
hurt them a bit, for they were not bruised or broken by her tread, 
but sprang up again, and looked just as fresh as ever. 

" It's very delicious indeed," said Tumpy, " how I should like to 
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go to sleep on this couch, with this lovely smell of violets and prim- 
roses close to my nose." 

She had no sooner said the word than off she went ; for the 
Guikwaress had left her alone in the drawing room, and there was 
not a sound to be heard except the singing of the birds, which was 
rather soothing than otherwise. 

The birds were everywhere ; not in cages, but flying about the 
room, and popping in and out of the window, just as they liked. 
They did'nt seem a bit afraid of anybody ; and Tumpy supposed this 
was because they were never caught and shut up in cages. 

As for gunpowder, it seemed to be a thing unknown, and she 
thought it would be a very good thing if it had been imknown in 
her own country. 

Tumpy did'nt know how long she had been asleep, but when she 
opened her eyes, she saw before her, standing close to the couch, the 
most beautiful little boy she had ever seen except Chuffy. For 
Chuffy was quite her idea of perfection in a boy. 

But Chuffy had never been so beautifully dressed as this little 
boy. He had a knicker-bocker suit of sky blue satin, like a picture 
she had once seen by Gainsborough, and it was edged with silver, 
and the buttons were like the diamond marble, only smaller. 

" What's your name ? " asked Tumpy, as she rubbed her eyes and 
sat up on the couch. 

" Galahad," said the boy. '' What's yours ? " 

" Tumpy.*' 

" That's a very funny name." 
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" Well, to tell you the truth, it's not my real name, but they 
always call me Tumpy." 

" What is your real name ? " 

" Mabel." 

" I like that much better. Do you like buns ? " 

" Yes." 

" And custards 1 " 

" Yes, I should think so." 

" Well then there's plenty in the next room. I'm going to have 
some. Will you come ? " 

Tumpy went with him, and in the next room they foimd 
enough buns and custards for twenty people at least. Galahad 
invited Tumpy to sit down at the table, and then he seated 
himself. 

" I don't know whether the Guikwaress will like my coming in 
here without telling her," said Tumpy. 

" Oh yes, she will. She's my eldest sister, you know." 

" Is she really though ? " exclaimed Tumpy, looking at her com- 
panion with increased interest. 

Two very fimny looking men, with little wings on their ankles, 
and large cases down their backs, now came forward from the side- 
board, and handed the buns an(^ the custards. 

" Who are they ? " asked Tumpy. 
Oh, only Gibgigs," said Galahad, with his mouth full of custard. 
Are they really," said Tumpy, pausing in the middle of a bite 
at a fine plum bun. " I thought you could'nt see Gibjigs." 

" No more you can, when they make themselves invisible. That 
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ifl, when my sister sends them out to do anything. I suppose then, 
you've never seen one before ? " 

"Never," answered Tumpy. "But what are those long cases 
down their backs ? " she added. 

" Oh, only wing cases." 

" But have they real wings 1 " 



"I should rather think so. Gibby show your wings," said 
Galahad. 

One of the Gibjigs, who was near the table, slipped his wings out 
of their case and spread them. They were so large that they seemed 
to reach from end to end of the table. 

" Fly," said Galahad. 

The .Gibjig leaped towards the open window, and the next 
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moment darted into the air, just like a bird, and rose until he 
dwindled to quite a tiny speck 

" How wonderful 1 but he's not invisible," said Tumpy. 

" No, it is only the Guikwaress who can make him invisible. 
But you're not half eating custards — ^look at me." 

The custards were evidently far more interesting to Prince 
Galahad than the Gibjigs. He was about to attack his fourth, when 
he stopped. 

"No, I shan't eat any more now," he said. "Fm to be let 
come to the supper to-night, because you are here ; and I shall 
want a lot more then, so perhaps I had better not eat any more 
now." 

" Perhaps not," said Tumpy. 

" There are heaps of people coming," continued Galahad, *^ and 
I'm awfully glad you're here, you know. Won't we have fun 
together. Can you dance ? " 

" A little." 

" So can I, so we can dance together." 

" I wish ChujBF was here," sighed Tumpy. 

"Who's Chuff?" asked Galahad, becoming immediately rather 
jealous. 

" My brother, you would like him so. I do." 

" Where is he ? " 

" That's just what I don't know, unfortunately. He tumbled 
into Ogredom, I'm afraid." 

Galahad looked aghast. " Into Ogredom ! " he exclaimed. " Oh, 
I'm bothered." 
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^*Ib it very bad there?'' asked Tumpy, noticiiig the homfied 
look in her companion's face. 

" I should just think it was. I don't know how hell ever get 
out agaiiL There's giants there." 

Tumpy began to cry. 

Prince Galahad was moved in a moment, '' Don't cry, Tumpy," 
he said, taking her hand. '' We'll tell the Guikwaress, and I dare say 
she'll do something. She can do most things. Hurrah ? " he added, 
as a sudden thought seemed to strike him, '' I have it : the very 
thing/' 

" What ? " said Tumpy. 

" Why, General Jack" 

" Who is General Jack ? " asked Tumpy, somewhat bewildered. 

" Why, don't you know ? General Jack the Giant Killer. HeTl 
be here to-night. He's Commander in Chief. Only you get the 
Guikwaress to speak to him. He'll have him out in no time." 

Tumpy's hopes began to revive. " I wonder how many more 
celebrated people I'm going to meet here," she thought. 

She was rather bothered about her dress for this splendid enter- 
tainment that was to come oflf ; but she need not have distressed her- 
self, for at about five o'clock, she was taken ojBF by one of the Guik- 
waress's own dressers, and Cinderella herself was not more resplen- 
dent than Tumpy, when she re-appeared an hour afterwards in the 
great saloon. 

It was not nearly dark yet, and as the company had not begun 
to arrive, she sauntered to the window, and looked out on the 
gardens, which were filled with the most lovely flowers, all glistening 
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in the evening sunlight. As she stood wrapt in admiration at the 
beauty of the scene, she suddenly heard a voice. 

*' Well, how are you getting on ? " 

She looked up, and there was the robin. " I'm very glad to see 
you, Mr. Eobin," she said. 

She held out her hand, and the robin took hold of her little 
finger with his claw, and drew her hand to his lips, and kissed it, 
quite like a courtier. 

" When we're at Eome, you know, we must do as Eome does," 
he said. " I thought I should like to come and see how you were 
getting on, but I had no idea you were such a favourite of the 
Guikwaress. I saw her meet you. Don't have too much to say to 
Mr. Nutts, now you're here," he added, in a confidential tone. 
"He's all very well as a provincial poet, and passes for a clever 
fellow in the country, but he won't do you much credit here. You'll 
meet all the cleverest men of the day here, you know." 

"But I thought you said he was very clever," answered Tumpy. 
She began to think the robin very worldly-minded, and a time-server, 
though she didn't use that term, for she wouldn't have understood 
it. 

" Ah 1 so he is in his way ; but what passes for clever in the 
country, don't do in the metropolis. Here you get the best of 
everything, and you must be Al you know to hold your own." 

Tumpy didn't understand all this, but she felt it was unjust to 
her kind friend. 

" I shan't give up Mr. Nutts. He was very kind to me, and the 
Guikwaress has asked him here to-night." 
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The robin opened his eyes. "Has she really though?" he 
exclaimed, "That's nuts for Nutts, and no mistake. Well, I only 
advised you for your good, you know." 

" Thank you," said Tumpy. 

" And if you have a chance, you know, don't forget to speak 
about the Beaks," said the robin. " I mean about the way they per- 
secute us poor birds. You might do us a good turn, you know." 

" rU try," said Tumpy. 

" And by the way," said the robin, " you don't happen to have 
another acid drop, do you ? " 

" I'm very much afraid I've lost the box," answered Tumpy. " I 
can't think where I put it." 

" Oh, well never mind ; I thought there was no harm in asking, 
you know. Perhaps you'll find it again soon. Au re voir." 

And with that the robin flew away. 




CHAPTER X. 
HOW TUMPY PLAYED RACE COURSE WITH THE PRINCR 



UMPY was dreadfully afraid that Mr. Nutta would appear 
at the Gmkwareas'a party in the check trousers and pink • 
tie which he wore in the morning, for men of genius are 
sometimes eccentric about dress. The robin had made 
her rather afraid that he might not be well up in the 
ways of Court society, but Mr. Nutta was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. He had hired a proper suit from a court tailor, and Tumpy 
thought he looked quite elegant in it, for it was all of velvet, and 
he had a sword wabbling about between his legs, and splendid 
diamond buckles on his shoes. So far then frxim being ashamed of 
him, she felt sure he looked quite as well as anyone there, although 
all the great Court lords and ladies were present. 

It is true Mr. Nutts was born of very humble parents, but he 
possessed, when he was not joking, a good deal of that refinement 
of manner which one generally finds, or ought to find, in those who 
are fond of poetry and art. The Guikwaress did not in the least 
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mind how lowly a man's station in life might be, so long as he was 
clever and truthful and polite ; so she made a great deal of Mr. 
Kutts that night. 



"Are you fond of music, Tumpy 1 " asked the Guikwaress, after 
she had introduced her to most of the great people about the 
Court. 

" Very," answered Tumpy. 
. " Then well get Philomela to sing a song," said the Guikwaress. 
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"That's the classical name for a nightingale," whispered Mr. 
Nutts. 

•• I wonder if if, to be . real mghtingale." s^i Tompy. 
" I should say it was somebody named after a nightingale," said 
Mr. Nutts. 

He was quite right, for a very pretty young girl came in with 
a harp, and after bowing low to the Guikwaress, she commenced 
this song :— 

" Birds and whispered breezes 
Through the hve-long day ; 
Then at night the stars so bright — 

Far, oh far away. 
Love I best the breezes 

Or the birds' sweet strain ? 
Or the stars like golden cars 
On night's ebon plain ? 

" Love and whispered fondness 

Through the live-long day ; 
Then at night my dreams so bright 

Soon to pass away. 
Love I best the dreamland ? 

Sweeter far is this, 
Closely pressed to mother's breast 

Thus to feel her kiss." 

" That's very pretty indeed," said Tumpy. 

"Yes, I thought you would like it," said the Guikwaress. 
" We call it ' The child's song '. It is written by your friend Mr. 
Nutts." 
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Mr. Nutts was wri^ling about and looking very red. 

" I never thought to have the honour of hearing my own words 
in your majesty's presence," he said, " and set to music too." 

" I am glad you are pleased, Mr. Nutts," said the Guikwaress. 

"They seem very much prettier than what you sung to me 
coming along the road," said Tumpy. 

"Oh! those were only nonsense rhymes, you know," said Mr. 
Nutts. ** I was in one of my joking moods then." 



c?r 



Prince Galahad nudged Tumpy. " Now's your time." he 
said. 

Tumpy looked round and saw a grey-headed man kneeling on 
one knee and kissing the Guikwaress's hand. 
" That's General Jack," said the little Prince. 
" But I don't know him," said Tumpy. 
" Oh, we'U soon make that aU right," said the Prince. " General 
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Jack, this is Tumpy. Her little brother is in Ogredom, and she 
wants you to get him out.'* 

** Why did he go there 1 " asked the General 

" He couldn't help it," said Tumpy. " He tumbled off a rock and 
fell into it, or he was pulled in." 

"That's it, I expect," said the General, looking very angry. 
" They're at their old games again. I must ask for an army, your 
majesty." 

" Of course you know that anything you ask for, you can have, 
after all your valiant deeds," said the Guikwaress. "But," she added, 
"I am so sorry you should have to go and fight again. I hoped 
you would have been able to live in peace for the rest of your 
days." 

Tumpy thought it a very wonderful thing that they should be 
obliged to employ so famous a general and a whole army to get poor 
Chuffy out of Ogredom, and she also thought it very kind of them 
to suggest such a thing. She was about to thank the general, when 
Galahad whispered in her ear, 

" I shall go with him. The Guikwaress promised that I should, 
the next time the General went to fight, and won't I just let into 
those giants. You could go too, as far as the entrance to Ogredom, 
and have a Gibjig to bring you back." 

Tumpy was rather frightened at this idea, but she thought she 
would be safe with a Gibjig, and she wanted very much to be nearer 
Chuffy, and to see the land where he was ; for she was dreadfully 
anxious about him ; so she said if the Guikwaress would not mind, 
she would go. 
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" I think I shall go myself, to encourage the army ; so you can 
go with me," said the Guikwaress. 

" Oh, that would be nice," Tumpy answered, 

" Let's go and have a game at Kacecourse," said Galahad. " Tm 
tired of all this, and we can have a custard, and a slice of pineapple 
on the way." 

So off they went, and after haviug paid a long visit to the supper 
room, the Prince took Tumpy into a large paved court, marked out 
with lines, at about a dozen yards apart. Standing in this court, 
which was at least a quarter of a mile round, were several horses, 
like rocking horses on wheels. Some of them had side saddles, and 
to one of these the Prince took Tumpy, and told her to mount. 

" But what are you going to do," said Tumpy, more and more 
astonished. 

" Why, play at racecourse, of course," said the Prince. 

" But do you mean to say you really ride horses ? " 

" Why, of course. What do you do ? " 

" We only have tiny horses, made of lead, and a paper race- 
course." 

" That must be very stupid," said the Prince. 

" But how do you throw the dice ? " asked Tumpy. 

'' Why, a Gibjig stands in the middle, of course, and throws for 
everybody," said the Prince. 

" But how do you make the horses go ? " said Tumpy. 

" You don't seem to know much, Tumpy," said Galahad. '' Why, 
you push down that handle close to the horse's neck, and then he 
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goes on till you let go agaiiL Don't you see that the lines are 
numbered ? of course, then, you know exactly where to stop." 

" Oh, I see ! " said Tumpy. 

A Gibjig took his place in the middle, and at a sign from the 
Prince he threw the dice on a small table in front of him. Then he 
called out, " Grey horse, seven ". 

Tumpy's was the grey horse. She pressed the handle, and away 
went the horse at a great pace, as she thought. 




*' Harder, harder," shouted the Prince. Tumpy pressed harder, 
and faster and faster went the horse, so fast indeed, that she never 
noticed the numbers on the lines. " Stop," shouted the Prince. 
" You've gone too far. Pull the handle up, and you'll come back." 

"Well, this is fun indeed," said Tumpy, as the horse backed 
quietly, to number seven. " This beats our race-course all to bits." 

" Brown horse ten," cried the Gibjig. 

Prince Galahad shot past her like lightning, and brought his 
horse up on number ten. 
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*' I wish I could ride as fast as that/' said Tompy. 

" Oh you soon will," said the Prince. " It only wants a little 
practise." 

" Grey horse twelve," cried the gibjig. 

" That's a good throw," said Galahad, as Tumpy spun past him 
in turn. 

She thought this was the very best game she had ever played. 
They had a real good race, and to her great delight she won the 
game. 

" That's all very well for little children, but now, let's have a real 
race," said the Prince. 

" How do you mean ? " said Tumpy. 

" I'll show you. Do you think you can sit on, if we go very 
fast ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, then start with me. Now then, press the handle, and 
keep pressing it harder and harder." 

Tumpy did as she was told, and presently they were spinning 
round and round the racecourse, at such a pace that she felt quite 
giddy. In the midst of their game a Gibjig suddenly darted across 
the court, and flew up into the air. 

" Stopl Stop!" shouted the Prince. " The fireworks are going to 

begin." 

Another Gibjig darted into the air, then another, then three or 
four at a time. Tumpy could not see what they were about, as the 
night was so dark, but, suddenly from different parts of the sky, there 
was a burst of rose coloured light, and the next moment the Gibjigs 
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appeared each in a centre of fiery sparks, which flew from them by 
minions in all directions, lighting up their wings, and making them 
look like heavenly messengers in the midst of a golden rain. Then 
they darted in and out, and round and round each other in rapid 
circles, leaving long trains of fire behind them as they flew, so that 
the sky seemed filled with immense fiery serpents, and Tumpy 
almost tumbled ofi* her horse with amazement. 
This brought the entertainment to an end. 




CHAPTER XL 

THE COW'S JUMP. 

" QUITE forgot," said Tumpy, after dinner the next day. 

" It's this very night I promised to go and see the cow 
jump over the moon." 

"I don't thint it is worth your while to go," 
answered the Guikwaress. "Ton only see her jump 
into the air, and then she disappears." 

" Has your Majesty ever seen it 1 " asked Tumpy, 
"No, I always thought her a very foolish cow; mid I never 
troubled myself even to inquire about it." 

" But I promised I would go and see her milked, and see her 
jump after; and besides I rather want to go," Tumpy said, with a 
little hesitation. 

" Oh, if you reaUy want to go, of course you can. It does not 
matter to you as a stranger, but it would hardly do for Galahad to 
go. It would be thought odd, you know. But you can take a 
Gibjig, and you'll be there in no time." 

"Oh, that is very kind," answered Tumpy. So about four 
o'clock, she and the Gibjig were ready to start. The Gmkwaress 
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said the Gibjig might become invisible if necessary, and gave him 
the requisite authority. When he was invisible Tumpy could con- 
verse with him by thinking, but when he was visible, she could talk 
to him in the usual way. 

He became invisible at starting, and told Tumpy to put up her 
hand. She did so, and away she went flying at about three feet 
from the ground, as she had done before. 

In a very short time they arrived at the cow's field, but instead 
of a maid with a three-legged stool, and a milking pail, such as 
Tumpy had expected to see, there was a row of men stretched all 
across the field from the cow to the neighbouring dairy, and they 
were handing buckets of milk along, just as men hand buckets of 
water, when a house is on fire. Two very strong men sat one on 
each side of the cow, and the milk flowed at such a pace that they 
had little else to do than to remove and replace the buckets as fast 
as possible. "It is no wonder the cow feels light after being 
milked,*' Tumpy thought. 

" She's a great cheat though," answered the Gibjig. 

" How do you mean ? " thought Tumpy. 

" ril let you see, if you like to trust yourself on my back," said 
the gibjig. 

" But what do you mean to do ? " Tumpy asked in thought. 

" Jump with her, of course," said the Gibjig. 

" But I think I should be so awfully Mghtened if we went very 
high," thought Tumpy. 

" Oh no, you won t. I'll become visible, and then you'll see 
what you're holding on to." 
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Tumpy agreed to this arrangement, as she was very curious to 
know why the Gibjig had called the cow a cheat. Presently the 
the Gibjig became visible, and begged her to come with him behind 
the hedge. " For if the cow sees what we're going to do, she may 
refuse to jump," he said. 

Tumpy did as she was told, and presently she saw a great 

switchi4 of a.» cow', taa, and then a 4 from the nulkers. 5.ey 
rushed suddenly to one side shouting, " stand clear ! stand clear I " 
The men handing the buckets fell back, so as to leave a clear space 
round the cow. 

" Now, jump on my back, but don't let them see you, if you can 
help it," said the Gibjig. Tumpy did as she was told and held fast. 
At that moment there was another commotion, for suddenly a 
frightful dog rushed backwards into the enclosure, and began 
laughing loudly; and Tumpy knew that it must be the dog that 
was turned inside out. She blessed her stars she was so far off, that 
she could not very well see his ugliness. 

But the cow was very much enraged indeed, and ran at the dog, 
and tried hard to toss him, but the dog dodged him so cleverly that 
she could not manage it. It was the more confusing, too, because a 
dish from which one of the milkmen had been eating his supper, 
suddenly started up, and began spinning round and round the field, 
as fast as the cow and dog. The man had been eating regular stick-jaw, 
and to her great surprise, Tumpy saw that there was a spoon sticking 
to the middle of the dish, as it whirled round, so it was all exactly 
as she had read in the nursery rhyme. 

But all of a sudden there was a shout, and she saw the cow take 
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a tJemendoua jump, and shoot up into the air like a sky-rocket 
She had not much time to thick, however, for at the same moment, 
the Gibjig called out, "hold fast," and then gave a great spring, and 
they were off after the cow in no time. 



They were some distance behind her, and a good way below, so 
that she could not very well see them following, even if she suspected 
it, which she did not. The people were so intent on watching the 
cow, that they did not see the Gibjig either, and presently both cow 
and Gibjig got so high, that they could not be seen from the earth at 
aU. 

" She's not a bad jumper, I admit," said the Gibjig, "but it's all 
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nonsense about her jumping over the moon. The moon is two 
hundred and forty thousand miles away, and if the cow jumped at 
the rate of a mile a minute,, it would take 166 days, that is nearly 
half a year to get there, to say nothing of coming back." 

"I thought she couldn't possibly go all that distance," said 
Tumpy. 

" Of course not," answered the Gibjig, " Til tell you what she 
does. She jumps just high enough to be out of sight, for a short 
time, and then drops quietly down again, and pretends she's been 
round the, moon, and the poor ignoramuses believe her." 

" Well, I never," said Tumpy. " Whoever would think they were 
so foolish ? " 

" Oh, people believe anything in these Spirit-rapping days, even 
clever people in towns, so you mustn't be hard on these poor country 
folks. But we'll have some fun to-night. Ill bother that cow yet. 
Are you good for a game ? " 

" Yes," answered Tumpy, who felt her spirits rising, the higher 
they got. 

She was seated very comfortably on a sort of pad or saddle, which 
was fixed to the Gibjig's back, between his wings. She had her arms 
tight round his neck, and she was not very much frightened because 
she could not see below her. She knew, however, that they must be 
at a terrible height ; higher than the highest mountain she had ever 
read of 

The cow was still a long way above them, like a great black spot 
against the clear moonlit sky. The stars at this height were so 
wonderfully brilliant, that Tumpy thought she had never seen them 
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look more lovely, and the milky way was so clear, that it seemed 
like a bright laminous belt, stretched aeroaa the heavens. 

"Now, I'm going to shoot up close to the cow, and to become 
invisible," said the Gibjig. " I see she has almost reached the limit 



of her jump, and if she sees you flying past her she'll 1)6 furious, for 
she'U think you can jump better than she can." 

As the Gibjig said the words, he became invisible. To her great 
alarm, Tumpy found herself floating aa it were, alone in the air at 

7 
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this immense height The earth lay spread out like a dark^plain 
beneath, with only a feeble light shining here and there, and now 
and then a flash from some mountain stream, as it glanced and 
glistened in the moonUght fej below. 

She was very much frightened, but she could not help feeling 
fascinated, by the wonderful situation she wafi in. Far away to her 
right, there appeared a luminous haze which the Gibjig told her was 
the light of the great city where the Guikwaress lived. 

Thank goodness, she could still feel the Gibjig, so she held on 
with all her might, and presently she became more used to the 
strange situation she was in. 

" Now, if the cow speaks, 1*11 whisper to you what to answer," 
said the Gibjig. " She'll think you are alone of course, as she can't 
see me. She'll see you directly. I shall make my ears visible, so 
that I can hear what she says." 

Suddenly the cow gave a great start and looked round. 

" Hallo ! " she exclaimed, " Where are you off to ? " 

"Only over the moon with you," whispered the Gibjig, and 
Tumpy repeated the words aloud. 

" You jump well," said the cow. 

" Not badly for a young one. Do you think we shall get there 
to-night ? " repeated Tumpy after the Gibjig. She felt very much 
ashamed to talk in this off-hand manner, but she felt in some way 
compelled to repeat the Gibjig's words exactly. 

The cow did not answer this question for a minute or two. 
When she did, it was in a feebler voice. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I'm thinking of giving it up.'/ 
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' Oh, nonsense I " said Tumpy. 




■' I am, indeed," said the cow. " I am not so young as I was, you 
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We none of us are," said Tumpy. 

You're an uncommon sharp young lady," said the cow, giving 
a sidelong glance at her. 

" Yes, I think I've got my head screwed on the right way," said 
Tumpy. 

" I think you want taking down a peg," said the cow. 

" I think you're likely to take yourself down first, by the look 
of you, old girl," said Tumpy. 

The cow was furious. " You're a deal too smart for me, young 
woman," she said. " I shall wish you good evening, I'm going back" 

" Oh, don't say that," answered Tumpy laughing. " I shall feel so 
lonely without you," but the cow was dropping already, so Tumpy 
called after her, " Shall I give your compliments to the man in the 
moon, and say you hope to see him next month ? " 

But the cow was too indignant to answer this time, and the next 
moment they were far apart, for the Gibjig still soared upwards. 

" I'm afraid she'll think me dreadfully rude," said Tumpy, who 
was very much horrified at all she had been prompted to say. 

" Never mind, she deserved a severe lesson, all imposters do. I 
dare say that dog's instinct told him she was a cheat, and that's why 
he laughed." 

" I shouldn't wonder," said Tumpy. "And now, if you wouldn't 
mind becoming visible again, I should feel very much safer." 

So the Gibjig reappeared, and suggested that they should fly 
straight away home to the city, to which Tumpy readily agreed. 

Away they sped through the still night-air, towards the light 
which was shining over the great city of the Guikwaress, and Tumpy 
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was thinking what a very wonderful thing it was to be fljHbig at this 
great height, when suddenly the Gibjig uttered a cry, and the next 
moment his wings ceased to move. Then Tumpy felt that they were 
falling at a fearful pace. 

It was a dreadful moment. She knew that in a few seconds they 
must be dashed to pieces. They fell so rapidly that the wind hissed 
past her ears, and made her feel sick and giddy. The poor Gibjig 
did not utter another sound. He seemed like a thing turned to 
stone. 

"What is it?" gasped Tumpy in despair. But there was no 
answer. A thousand thoughts rushed through her mind in a 
moment, and among them the thought of the diamond marble. She 
thrust her hand into her pocket. It was there. In a moment she 
took it out. The Gibjig seemed to know what was going on. 

" Give it me," he gasped faintly. 

She put it into his outstretched hand. In an instant he had 
placed it in his mouth. They were within fifty feet of the earth, and 
the next moment they must be dashed to pieces. 

Tumpy felt that the end was come. She shut her eyes in horror. 

Suddenly she heard a strange flutter. She opened her eyes. 
The Gibjig had spread his wings again, and was soaring upwards like 
a bird. 

Tumpy gave a great sigh of relief. " What was the matter ? " 
she cried, as soon as she was able to speak. 

"Your diamond marble has saved me," said the Gibjig. "Like 
an idiot, I flew over a portion of Ogredom, and their horrid spells 
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paralyse on& If once you get over their territory, all the Guik- 
waress's power stops, or nearly alL A diamond marble is the only 
thing to counteract their tricks." 

" And poor little ChuflFy is there," thought Tumpy. "What in 
the world wiU become of him 1 " 

She began crying bitterly at the thought, but the Gibjig told 
her to cheer up, as he had heard only that day, that General Jack 
intended to give auch a leaaon to the horrid creatures in Ogredom, 
as they had not had for a very long time, and she might be pretty 
sure, that he would not fail to bring Chufiy back. 



CHAPTER XIL 



THE START FOR OGREDOM, 




WEEK slipped rapidly away, and one morning Tumpy was 
awakened by the sound of trumpets, and the clattering 
of horses hoofs. , She dressed herself quickly, and hurried 
to the balcony of the palace, which overlooked the great 
square. She quite started at the sight which she saw 
below. Soldiers were pouring in by hundreds, from every direction. 
There must have been several thousands in the square already, and 
in the midst she saw General Jack, busily inspecting each troop and 
regiment as it passed. 

" Why, they must be intending to start for Ogredom at once. 
Oh, how glad I am," exclaimed Tumpy. 

Prince Galahad came running on to the balcony. 
" Isn't it jolly," he cried. " The General means to march this 
very d:y, and Fm to go with him on a real Hve' horse. None of 
your things that go by steam, like those we play racecourse with. 
You and the Guikwaress are to go in a car with six horses, and we're 
to have ten thousand soldiers, besides the gibjigs." 
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" Oh, I am so glad," Tumpy repeated. " And now, perhaps I 
shall soon see dear little Chuffy again." 

" I hope so, for if he's to be found, 1*11 fetch him out, you may 
depend," said Galahad, drawing himself up valiantly. 

Tumpy was so full of excitement, that she could hardly eat any 
breakfast, and in a very few minutes, she and the Prince were again 
on the balcony, watching the inspection of the troops. 

General Jack was very particular. He carefully examined every 
man, as none but the strongest and bravest soldiers were ever sent 
into Ogredom. Once the General came close under the balcony, and 
waved his hand to Prince Galahad audi Tumpy. 

" Do you see Hop o' my Thumb ? " asked the little Prince. 

"Hop o' my Thumb, no, where, for goodness sake?" asked 
Tumpy. 

"Why, there. Don't you see him on the pommel of the 
General's saddle ? " 

" Why, of course," answered Tumpy, her eyes wide open with 
amazement. " What a dear little fellow." 

Hop o' my Thumb, was seated on a tiny kind of chair which was 
fixed to the General's huge saddle. On each side of his seat, hung a 
very small pair of boots, not bigger than a doll's. 

" Those are never the seven league boots," said Tumpy, hardly 
daring to beUeve her eyes. 

" Indeed they are though. They look small enough now, but, 
you should see them when Hop o' my Thumb is sent anywhere. They 
can go, I promise you." 

" But why does he sit there ? " asked Tumpy. 
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" Why ? Because he's the General's principal Aide-de-camp. He 
never goes anywhere without him. Of courae he'd be very foolish if 
he did, considering the pace Hop o' my Thumb can go at when he's 
got his boots OD." 



" But why does'nt he always wear them 1 " 

" Because they grow bigger directly he puts them on, and it's as 
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much as he can do to hold them in. They always want to be off in 
such a precious hurry." 

" I should like to see him go," said Tumpy. 

" Oh, you'll see him soon enough. Why, he*s slipping them on 
now, I declare. The General's going to send him somewhere." 

Sure enough, at that moment. Hop o' my Thumb popped his tiny 
feet into the boots, which hung at his side. In an instant, they 
stretched out to an enormous length, like immense stilts, so that 
when Hop o' my Thumb stood on the ground as he now did, he was 
far above the heads of the tallest soldiers on horseback. Indeed he 
reached quite up to where Tumpy and Prince Galahad stood on the 
balcony, and the boots still continued to grow longer. 

Tumpy had only time to take in this astonishing fact, when the 
soldiers fell back on each side of the square, and, in the open space 
between. Hop o* my Thumb went off at a pace which was quite 
marvellous. " As fast as a railway train,'* thought Tumpy. 

" I wonder where he's going," she said. 

" Only to take some order to troops at a distance, I expect " said 
Galahad. " They won't all come here, but will march from different 
places. There's strong castles all along the border of Ogredom. I 
expect you will go to one of them, and wait till we come back." 

" But can we actually see into Ogredom, and shall I actually see 
a giant, do you think ? " asked Tumpy. " I can hardly believe it 
possible." 

" It's very likely you may," answered Galahad. " You needn't 
be at all frightened though, for there's a very broad and deep 
river between the two countries, to say nothing of the mountains. 
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and none of tlie wretches have ever ventured over for years and 
years. They're too much afraid of General Jack." 

" But are they all giants there ? " 

" Oh, dear no ! There are very few now. But there are all 
sorts of horrid creatures, goblins and demons, at least they look like 
them." 

" But have you seen them ? " 

" No, but Tve seen heaps of pictures of them. I'll show you a 
book full, if you like. We've a book of General Jack's own sketches." 

" I don't think I should care to see it, thank you," said Tumpy. 
She was thinking of poor Chuffy being among these monsters, and 
she felt sure the pictures would only make her more unhappy. 

Just at that moment, a message came from the Guikwaress to ask 
Tumpy to be ready at twelve o'clock, as that was the time they were 
to start. She had not much to do in the way of preparation, as 
everything was done for her, and when she went down to the 
great entrance of the palace, she found a lovely car waiting, and 
several others behind for the attendants and stores. Prince Galahad 
rode on one side of the car, on an exquisite cream coloured 
pony, and General Jack, as soon as the army was fairly on its 
way, came also to their side, and rode most of the way with them, 
telling them all sorts of wonderful stories of his adventures in 
Ogredom. 

Not to lose time they travelled all day and all night ; but Tumpy 
had plenty of sleep, for the attendants brought soft cushions and 
heaps of wraps, so that she was tucked up as comfortably as if she 
had been in bed. It was a great surprise to her, however, when she 
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opened her eyes in the morning to see the sunlight shining on 
mountains whose tops were covered with snow, and many of them 
lost in the clouds, for she had never seen snow mountains before and 
she thought it a very wonderful sight. 

She had many conversations with Hop o' my Thumb, as he sat 
on the pommel of the General's saddle. He had rather a squeaky 
voice, but he was a pleasant little fellow, and, of course, had any 
amount of wonderful adventures to relate, which amused her very 
much. 

" Of course," he said, " there's as usual a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in what people say about me. It's all nonsense supposing I 
can take seven leagues at a stretch, or even one. The fastest thing 
I ever did was twenty-one miles in seven minutes, and that's fast 
enough for anything." 

" I should uncommonly like to try the boots," said Tumpy. 

" You'd better not," Hop o' my Thumb repUed. " You'd find it 
very awkward. I did at first, and when you once start it's rather 
difficult to stop." 

" Then I don't think I'll try," answered Tumpy. 

" I suppose youVe heard the news about Mr. Nutts," said Gala- 
had, as he came galloping up on his pony. 

" No, what is it ? " answered Tumpy. 

" Why, the Guikwaress has made him Poet Laureate. The last 
one died a fortnight ago, and Mr. Nutts has arrived just in time to 
take his place." 

" Oh, I'm so glad," said Tumpy, " but I don't know a bit what 
Poet Laureate means." 
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" Why, it means that he is the Guikwaress's own poet, and is 
supposed to write poetry about everything important that happens 
to her." 

" They don't often do it though," growled General Jack in an 
undertone. 

" I shall be quite anxious to see him when we go back," said 
Tumpy. 

"(xo back!" exclaimed Galahad. "Why, he's here, of course. 
He'll have to go wherever the Guikwaress goes." 

" Oh, I should like to see him," said Tumpy. 

" I'll fetch him," said Galahad, and the next moment he was off 
at full gallop. 

"You could have gone much quicker," said Tumpy to Hop o' 
my Thumb. 

Hop o' my Thumb drew himself up in a way that would have 
been dignified, only he was so very small. 

"They don't send me on trifling errands of that kind," he 
said. 

A few minutes after Mr. Nutts appeared. He bowed low to the 
Guikwaress and rode on beside the car. 

"I'm so glad to hear you're Poet Laureate, Mr. Nutts," said 
Tumpy. 

Mr. Nutts thanked her, and turned to the Guikwaress. 

" With your Majesty's permission, I'U read you my last verses. 
They were inspired by the exploits of the gaUant General here." 

" Indeed," answered the Guikwaress. " We shall be very pleased 
.0 hea. any verses i. praise of our old Mend" 

8 
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Everybody round the car turned to listen, and Mr. Nutts read as 

follows — 

GENERAL JACK. 

Oh, General Jack is a man of might, 

A man of might is he ; 
He slew the giant that lived of old, 

In the castle beside the sea. 
His anger is like the thunder growl, 

That shakes the hills at night. 
His sword is like the meteor flash. 
It falls so swift and bright. 
Hoblins, goblins. 

Sprites and woblings. 
Demons white or black, 

He puts to flight with his sword of might. 
This valiant General Jack. 

His arm is as strong as a bar of steel. 

His heart is as stout as oak, 
The heads of the giant Blunderbore, 

He lopped ofT at a stroke. 
Whenever he comes the Ogres flee. 

So valiant is he in strife, 
They all of them think — ^the ugly crew — 
That he bears a charmed life. 
Hoblins, goblins. 

Sprites and woblins. 
Demons white and black. 

He puts to flight with his sword of might. 
This valiant General Jack. 
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With Hop 0* my Thumb on his saddle bow. 

And his good sword by his side. 
He's ready to fight for truth and right, 

Throughout the worid so wide. 
Both captive knight and lady bright. 

He ^escu^s in a crack. 
Then sing we a song, both loud and long, 
For brave old General Jack. j 

Hoblins, goblins. 

Sprites and woblings, 
Demons white and black. 

He puts to flight with his sword of might. 
And battles ever for truth and right, 
This valiant General Jack. 

A round of applause followed the reading of Mr. Nutt's rhyme, 
and the General himself blushed quite up to the eyes at hearing his 
own praises. 

'* And here we are at the castle," said the Guikwaress, so we had 
better stop and have breakfast. 
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CHAPTER Xia 



GIANTS IN THE PATH. 



HE GuikwaresB had castles all along the road to Ogredom, 

hut aa it was necessary to get on with as much speed as 

possible, they did not stop at them all night, but only to 

get their meals. Indeed Tumpy thought ■ they were so 

comfortable that she liked the idea of sleeping in the car. 

It wtia such a complete novelty. Perhaps it was not quite so 

l>U'i>8imt fur the soldieia to go trudging on both night and day, bat 

sho 8«pi»o8tMl they were used to it as they didn't seem at all dis- 

tjivsanl, and were alw«j-s full of life and vigour. 

lumixUately after breakfost they continued their joomey, and 
now thoy entered a beautiful wood that lay at the foot of the 
mountMua which bordered the country, Tumpy thought she had 
iiowr stH^u anything so lovely, and Mr. Nutts was inspired to write 
another jHwrn which he road to them when they halted for a noonday 
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THE WOODLANDS. 

Pillowed in the mosses deep 
Violets lie in tranquil sleep. 
Breathing to the trees and streams 
Perfumes dainty as their dreams. 
While the primrose, proud and fair. 
Wide-eyed to the sunny air, 
Seems to scatter as we pass 
Flecks of sunlight on the grasa 

Open to the roving bee 
Waves the white anemone ; 
Ivy tendrils cool and grey 
Through the mosses thread their way. 
While in every shady place 
Ferns uplift their shapes of grace, 
Waiting for the summer nigh 
Ere they open to the sky. 

Ferns and grass and fiow'rets sweet 
Make a carpet for our feet, • 
Overheard the birdie's song 
FUls the heaven all day long. 
If perchance its voice is still 
Comes an answer from the rill ; 
While the quiet leaves around 
Pause and listen to the sound. 

Flecks of golden sun at mom 
All the forest boles adorn ; 
Flecks of silver sun at noon 
Fall from skies as blue as June. 
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Flecks of crimson sun at eve 
Mid the boughs a network weave : 
Till the moon — soft nurse of night — 
Folds the world in mantle white. 

But now a great change was to take place in the road along 
which they travelled. As the shades of evening began to gather 
around, the army entered a long and deep glen where the rocks rose 
on each side without a single tree or shrub, and to such a height as 
almost to shut out the light of the sky. 

The place was so gloomy and desolate that Tumpy quite shud- 
dered as they went along, and clung closer to the Guikwaress for 
protection. 

" What a dreary looking place this is," she said, as the night 
grew darker. " Where does it lead to ? " 

" It loads to the great tunnel," aswered the Guikwaress. 

'* And pray what is that ? " asked Tumpy. 

" Why, the great tunnel which goes through the mountains. It 
in inipoMHiblo to got over them, so the tunnel was made to give us a 
j)iiMHnK(^ to tho rivor." 

** Hut tho creatures in Ogredom can come through it,*' urged 
Ttitnpy. 

•' No, tJu>y have no boats to cross the river, and it is always well 
^iinnl(Ml, Honidos they are so afraid of my power and of General 
•l/H'k, \\\\\l (hoy would never venture." 

•' I nhouKl have tliought it would have been much better not to 
luivn tniulo iho tunnel." 

"TLcu wo »hould never have rescued Chuflfy," struck in 
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Galahad " And besides," he added, " I should never have gone 
to Ogredom." 

This answer convinced Tumpy. " I think after all it is a good 
thing the tunnel was made," she said. 



It did not much matter when they were once in the tunnel 
whether it was night or day, for they were obliged to travel by the 
light of great torches which were made of some stuff that shed a 
most brilliant illumination around. The tunnel was twenty miles 
long and it was dreadfully gloomy work going on mile after mUc 
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through the very bowek of the earth as it were, with the thought 
that there were huge mountaiiis thousands of feet high over their 
heads. Tumpy coidd not help feeling at times that the tunnel 
might fall in with the great weight of the mountains and crush 
them all like flies, but the Guikwaress did not seem at all frightened. 
All kinds of queer looking creatures, bats and owls and newts and 
lizards, looked at them from the chinks and crannies of the rocks, 
their eyes glistening with a strange sort of fire in the light of the 
torches as the soldiers passed. Now and then an owl would come 
flapping out from its hole with a noise that made Tumpy cUng still 
more closely to the Guikwaress, and once or twice a bat flapped right 
into her face, though Galahad tried his hardest to beat it off with 
his plumed cap. 

Thoy had gone about fifteen miles into the tunnel when suddenly 
a great noise was heard a long way in front, and the whole proces- 
sion stopped. Then came a loud cry from the far distance. It came 
nearer and nearer but was still a long way off, as sound travels very 
far in a tunnel. 

Goueral Jack looked surprised, and touched Hop o' my Thumb 
on tlio shoulder with his finger. 

** What does it mean. General ?" said the Guikwaress. 

** Wo shall know directly, your majesty," answered the General. 

Ahnost before he spoke. Hop o' my Thumb had slipped on his boots 
md wa» off like a shot along the tunnel. The rest waited in great 
nnxiotvs but thoy had not to wait long, for in less than three minutes 
Hop o my Thumb was back again beside the General, and was 
whisporlng t^omothing in his ear. 
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The General turned pale, but Tumpy could see that it was not 
from fear, but from anger. He whispered something to the Guik- 
waress. Then he said aloud, " I must go to the front at once. Your 
Majesty wiU remain here untU all danger is over. Prince." he added 
turning to Galahad, " Stay here to look after the Guikwaress." 

By this time the report of what was going on, had spread all 
along the line. Tumpy was afraid to ask what it was, but she heard 
the words "giants," passed from mouth to mouth, and presently 
Galahad whispered to her, 

" Two giants have got across the river in some way, and are 
stopping the army at the entrance to the tunnel. There is a dreadful 
fight going on between them and the Gibjigs. Oh ! how I wish I 
was there 1 " 

Tumpy felt her heart sink within her, but both the Guikwaress 
and Galahad begged her not to be frightened, as they assured her 
that the moment the General reached the spot the giants would run 
away, if indeed they were not killed. 

It was a terribly anxious time for all that, waiting in the dead 
of night, in the middle of a tunnel twenty miles long, and with such 
a fight going on in front. Tumpy could not help thinking what 
would happen if the giants got the best of it, it would be quite im- 
possible to get out of their way in this tunnel, and they would be 
easily overtaken. 

In less than half-an-hour, however, their fears were at an end, for 
Hop o' my Thumb suddenly appeared, having been sent back by the 
General. 

" What of the giants ? " asked the Guikwaress. 
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"Killed — both of them, your Majesty," answered Hop o' my 
Thumb briefly. " The General will be here aa soon as possible." 
" But how was it accomplished ? " asked the Guikwaress. 



" Oh, the General very soon disposed of them, your Majesty," 
answered Hop o' my Thumb, with some pomposity. " You know he 
had the entrance to the tunnel made so narrow that not more than 
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three men can pass at a time, and it is only just high enough for a 
man to stand upright. This small part of the passage is about forty 
yards long. The giants had found this out, and were creeping 
through it on aU fours, when they met the Gibjigs who go in advance 
of the army. The Gibjigs showed fight valiantly, but only succeeded 
in keeping the giants from advancing, without doing them any par- 
ticular harm. In fact, they could not strike home, for the first of the 
wretches managed to defend himself by whirling his club about with 
one hand while he rested on the other. The General saw at once 
how matters stood. Eushing in fearlessly, with one stroke of his 
mighty sword he disabled the giant's arm, and then with the utmost 
coolness planted his blade at the monster's breast and stabbed him 
to the heart. The one behind did not know what had happened, but 
looked very much astonished when he saw us drag the body of his 
companion out of the narrow passage. He came on with a horrible 
roar, but the General was prepared for him, and dealt him also a blow 
on the wrist that half severed it. Your Majesty should have seen his 
fury. He had reached the broad part of the tunnel by this time, 
and I thought would have given us trouble, but just as he rose, the 
General sprang on his horse, and riding at him full tilt, sent his sword 
in between his ribs, and roUed him over beside his companion." 

As Hop o' my Thumb finished his narrative, the General himself 
appeared. 

"You brave man! how can I ever repay you?" said the Guik- 
waress. 

Tumpy had felt her heart in her mouth while Hop o' my 
Thumb was describing the contest. She now stared at the General 
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with aU her eyes, and thought he must certainly be the bravest man 
in all the world, but he appeared to treat the whole aflfair as quite an 
every day occurrence. 

The army moved on, and by-and-bye they came to the place 
where the bodies of the giants lay. 



Tumpy shuddered when she saw them. They were at least 
twenty-five feet in length, that is as tall as four tall men, one on the 
top of another. Their faces were hideous. Their himda were almost 
as long aa Tumpy's body, and their feet could have crushed a man 
to death at one tread quite easily. 

*' Is it possible," ahe said to herself, " that I see a real giant at 
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last, after all I have read about them ? I can hardly believe my eyes, 
and I am sure I never want to see another." 

The Guikwaress looked at them a long time in silence. 

" How did they get across the river ? " she said at length. 

" I can't imagine," answered the General " Luckily for us they 
are too stupid to build boats, and they never learn to swim, so how 
they, managed it I cannot conceive. It's not possible that anyone 
can have taught them the art of boat building. " 

A sudden idea came into Tumpy's mind. She remembered that 
Chuffy was very fond of cutting out boats. Was it possible he had 
taught the giants ? " Surely," she thought, " he would never have 
been so foolish." 

She was very much troubled in her mind at this idea though, 
but she did not say a word, for after all it might not be true. Still 
it was odd that the giants had got across the river for the first 
time, when Chufiy happened to be in their country. 

Just beyond the tunnel the road branched ofi" in diflferent direc- 
tions. The one to the right led up to a castle belonging to the Guik- 
waress, which stood on a very high cliff overhanging the river, and 
looking right over into Ogredom. The other road led straight to 
the river. Here, therefore, the Guikwaress and Tumpy were to 
leave the General and his army. They were to stay at the castle 
until the troops returned from Ogredom. 

There was a great shaking of hands aU round. Prince Galahad 
felt his heart very full when it came to parting with the Guikwaress 
and Tumpy, but he managed to keep down his tears, " for," he 
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thought, " it will never do for a man to be seen crjdng on his way to 
Ogredom. He would be set down for a coward at once." 

The General and his army went on their way towards the river, 
and Tumpy and the Guikwaress, with just enough foot soldiers to 
defend them in case of an attack, took the steep path which led up 
to the castle. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CASTLE ON THE CLIFF. 

" HAVE often been going to ask your Majesty, how it was I 

found the diamond marble," said Tumpy, as she and the 

Guikwaress rode on towards the castle. "It seems to me 

such a funny thing, that it should have been in the 

churchyard." 

"That's very easily explained," answered the Guikwaress. "An 

invisible Gibjig was flpng one day over the churchyard, when you 

were sitting there, and he told me so much about you, that I 

thought I should like to see you. I thought also, that you might 

enjoy seeing a little of this country, for it seems to be very different 

to yours." 

" Indeed it is," answered Tumpy. " But I don't understand now, 
how the marble came to be in the churchyard." 

"The Gibjig had no power to guide you, except in his own 
country," said the Guikwaress. " I knew, however, if you found the 
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diamond marble, you would be anxious to come at once to my 
country. All these," she added, touching her necklace, "have the 
power of attracting people to me. It is very seldom though, that 
we send them to anyone except the Eoyal Family, and people 
connected with the Court." 

" That is why Mr. Nutts thought I was a relation of yours, I 
suppose," said Tumpy. 

" No doubt it was." . 

" But did a Gibjig drop mine in the churchyard ? " asked Tumpy. 

"Yes, I sent him on purpose." 

" How very curious ! I know now why I was so anxious to go 
up the mountain. But I don*t understand one thing ; there is no 
hole in my marble, and I can't see how it could be threaded on your 
necklace without." 

" They are not threaded. They hang together by attraction, as 
a needle hangs to a magnet. See, I can take any one of them out, 
by just pulling it, and the others close together immediately. I can 
put back the one you have, when you want to go away ; but I hope 
you will stay a long time." 

Tumpy thanked her ; but she thought she should certainly like 
to go back before long, as she knew they would be so anxious about 
her at home. 

The Guikwaress seemed to guess what she was thinking, for she 
said, 

" You need not be anxious about the people at home. It is a 
very curious thing, but whenever I summon any one by means of 
a kirkos — ^that is the right name for them, not marble — their 
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friends never know they are away, so of course they cannot be 



anxious." 



" How very curious ! " said Tumpy. " Then if I stayed a month, 
they would never fret about me." 

" No." 

" I am very glad, indeed, to hear that," Tumpy went on. " But 
they will be fretting about Chuflfy, won t they ? " 

" Did he take the kirkos in his hand ? " asked the Ouikwaress. 

" Oh yes, two or three times," answered Tumpy. 

"Then it would be the same with regard to him," said the 
Ouikwaress. 

Tumpy was so very much relieved that she screwed up courage to 
ask the Guikwaress, about the curious custom of having things put 
down in books, instead of paying for them ; but the Guikwaress her- 
self did not seem to know anything about money. Tumpy, however, 
was at length made to understand, that everybody in Sunnyrealm, 
who was well and strong, did some kind of work, and that everything 
was carried on by a system of exchange. The books were sent up to 
the Guikwaress at stated times, and there was a set of clerks at the 
Palace, whose business it was to inspect the books, and to see that 
everybody did a fair amount of work, in return for the things he had 
had from others. So this explained about the books. 

By-and-bye, they arrived at the castle on the cliff, and Tumpy lost 
no time in going out to the terrace, from which she could look down 
on to the river, and also across to Ogredom. 

At first she was afraid to look across, for she heard such horrible 
things of the country on the other side ; but when at length she did, 
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she saw nothing particular to alarm hor. The land was flat for some 
distance from ike river, but, far away, she saw a range of mountains, 
which seemed higher even than the ones she had passed under. 
Some very heavy clouds hung over these, and she could hear the 
thunder rolling, and see the lightning flashing among the distant 



Then she turned her eyes to the river below. The castle was 
situated quite a thousand feet above the water, and the rocks 
were so perpendicular, that it seemed a dreadful depth to look down ; 
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but she became so much interested in what she saw, that she over- 
came her fears, and stood gazing intently. 

For the army were just arriving on the banks of the river, and 
the General and several ofl&cers were grouped round an object which 
was moored to the shore. It looked to Tumpy like a very rude kind 
of boat, but it was diflGicult to make it out from such a height. 

It was evidently causing a good deal of astonishment to those 
below, for they were pointing to it eagerly, and galloping about as if 
examining the shore. At this moment, Tumpy was joined by the 
Guikwaress. 

" I shouldn't wonder if that is the boat the giants crossed the 
river in," said Her Majesty. 

Tumpy held her tongue, for she was still thinking about Chuify 
and his love for making boats. 

It wa*s quite broad daylight now, and they stood watching the 
movement of the army below. Tumpy had been wondering how 
they meant to cross the river, but she had not to wait long, for, in a 
very short space of time, the soldiers had brought a great number of 
empty barrels to the river side and these they fastened together 
with cords. Then planks were placed upon the barrels and lashed 
fa^t, and in this way they made large and strong rafts upon which 
the army were to cross. Each troop of men had brought their own 
materials, and within two or three hours there were enough rafts to 
take them over many hundreds at a time. 

In two of the rafts she saw them rigging up a strong pole about 
twenty feet high, so she thought they intended to hoist a sail. She 
was, however, mistaken. 
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Just at this momei^t a Gibjig came to say that breakfast was 
ready, and both the Guikwaress and Tumpy being very hungry went 
in, though they were most anxious to continue watching all that 
went on below. 

As they came out on to the terrace after they had finished break- 
fast, the Guikwaress looked across to Ogredom. 

" They don't seem to know anything about our movements, at 
any rate," she said, " for there is not a creature to be seen on the 
other side. Well, that is all the better, for the General will take 
them by surprise." 

They looked down below again and there they saw the soldiers 
all very busily employed in towing the rafts up the river against the 
stream. 

** What is that for ? " Tumpy asked. 

" Why, don't you see," the Guikwaress answered, " the current is 
so strong that they would be carried a long way down the river if 
they started from where they are ; but if they tow the rafts up to 
the next bend, the current will float them over to the exact spot 
where they wish to land, which is just opposite. But what in the 
world are they about ? Look there 1 " 

Tumpy looked in the direction to which she pointed and there to 
her great surprise she saw some horses dragging the bodies of the 
two giants toward the river on a rough kind of sledge. When the 
banks of the river were reached the bodies were rolled on to the rafts 
which had the two high poles fixed in them, and which were very 
much larger than thQ rest. 
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" Why, they can never intend to take the bodies acrosa," said the 
Guikwareas. " What an absurd piece of business." 

It was evident, however, that they did, for do soooer were the 
bodies placed on the rafts than these were also towed up the river 
until they were lost to sight behind some trees. 




AH this time the opposite shore was quite deserted. There was 
not a sight or sound of life, and presently all the rafts and soldiers 
had also disappeared round the bend of the river. Only the General, 
his aides-de-camp, and Prince Galahad remained. 

Then they saw the General take off his plumed hat and wave it 
in token of adieu. Prince Galahad did the same, and the next 
moment they, too, galloped away after the army and disappeared 
from view. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OGREDOM. 

3 soon as the General had disappeared, the GuikwareBB asked 
Tiunpy to go with her to the turret window. " There is 
a telescope fixed there," she said, "and we shall see 
much better with it." 

" I wonder we don't see them crossing," the Guik- 
waresa said, as soon as they were seated at the window, " There is 
not a creature in sight on the opposite shore, and this would be the 
very time for them to land without any difficulty. How long they 
are to be sure." 

Tumpy had just put lier eye to the telescope which was fixed in 
the window. It was pointed towards Ogredom. Suddenly she 
started back in horror. 

" What is the matter 1 " asked the Guikwaress. 
" Oh, such a dreadful creature ! " cried Tumpy. " I never saw 
anj'thing so horrid." 

She had seen through the glass a creature coming out of a wood 
on the other side of the river. It had the legs and arms of a man 
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with the head and beak of a bird, and claws like a huge cat or 
tiger. 

" It ia a Woblin," said the Guikwaress, who seemed to know all 
about it. 

There was a horrible fascination about the thing in spite of its 
uglineps, and at leugth Tumpy recovered herself sufficiently to look 



again, The creature now stood on the bank of the rixer nearly 
opposite the spot where the rafts had disappeared, and it was gazing 
attentively across as if to see what was going on. 

" Only think of dear little Chuffy being among such dreadful 
things as that," Tumpy said. 

" They are dreadful to look at, but i believe they are compara- 
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tively liarmleas," answered the Guikwaress. " They act as a kind of 
scout or runner for the giants. There ! he ia off," she suddenly 
added, " now they will have no chance of crossing the river without 
being seen. They have lost the opportunity." 

Sure enough the Woblin was running off towards the mountains 
as fast as his legs could carry him. He had evidently discovered the 
army and the rafts, and was gone to give the alarm. 



Still there was no sign of an attempt to cross the river. The 
Guikwaress became very impatient. " The idea of their losing such 
a splendid opportunity," she said. 

It was the first time Tumpy had seen her show anything like 
anger ; but really the circumstances were very trying, 

A Gibjig was despatched to see what was the cause of the delay. 
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In ten minutes he came back. " It is all right, but the General 
begs your Majesty will wait. He is awfully busy," was the answer. 

" Oh, look, look ! " cried Tumpy, who was still sppng at Ogredom 
through the telescope. 

It was no wonder she exclaimed, for at that moment they saw 
coming from the mountains on the other side of the river the most 
hideous assemblage of monsters it is possible to conceive. The pro- 
cession was headed by the Woblin who had given the alarm and two 
or three others like himself. These were followed by creatures of 
every conceivable shape and form, and last of all came six or eight 
giants as tall as the one they had seen in the tunnel. They came on 
rapidly towards the shore, which seemed quite alive with these 
hideous creatures. 

In the midst of the group of giants Tumpy saw, to her great 
surprise, a creature that looked like a white elephant. A Woblin 
sat on his neck and guided him, and on his ba<jk was a kind of cage 
with what appeared to be golden bars. In this cage they could just 
see something moving about, but they could not make out what it 
was, the distance was too great. 

On either side of the elephant were two giants who appeared to 
be there to protect the cage, for they never left their post for 
a moment. All these creatures approached the river with yeUs and 
shouts at a spot nearly opposite the Castle, for it was there, no doubt, 
they thought the enemy would land. 

"What can they be doing?" the Guikwaress exclaimed, " Oh, to 
think they lost such a splendid chance I it is reaUy too vexing." 

She positively stamped her foot with anger, but Tumpy was so 
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deeply absorbed in looking at the dreadful creatures opposite that she 
did not notice it. 

The Guikwaress had sent for another telescope, and they both 
sat watching to see what would happen next — ^neither of them able 
to say a word. 

Presently a great silence fell upon the horrible crew that lined 
the river's bank. They all stood staring attentively at the part of 
the river where the rafts had disappeared. 

Tumpy turned her glass in that direction and the Guikwaress did 
the same. 

What they saw filled them with increased amazement. 

Gliding round the bend of the river came the two rafts in which 
the poles had been fixed, and placed upright against these poles were 
the bodies of the two giants. 

They were standing exactly as if they had been alive. Their 
bodies concealed the poles from the view of the creatures on the 
opposite shore, so that they must have appeared standing without 
any support at all. 

There was a great cry from the giants on shore when they 
recognised their fellow-giants on the rafts, and saw them returning 
in this strange way. 

But wonder on wonders 1 no sooner had these two rafts come in 
sight, than they were followed by several more filled with armed 
men, and with General Jack in the foremost one. 

These rafts were about a hundred yards behind the first, and the 
strength of the current was so regular that they kept the same dis- 
tance all the way across. 
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The creatures on the other side seemed dumb with amazement. 
They saw their brother giants returning in friendly companionship, as 
it were, with a hostile army. What were they to think ? 

Suddenly they seemed to recognise General Jack, for such a yell 
went up as Tumpy had never heard before. Then they began run- 
ning about the shore to pick up huge stones which they set in piles 
on the bank. 

Then the body of one of the giants on the raft suddenly raised 
a hand and kept it stretched out peacefully as much as to say " let 
there be no fighting ". 

When the other giants saw this they threw down the stones they 
were about to hurl at General Jack, and stood there in silent 
astonishment. 

The thunderclouds were gathering up from the distant moun- 
tains, a gi-eat black pall seemed to spread over all the sky, and the 
light grew very dim indeed. 

The rafts glided nearer and nearer to the shore — at last one 
touched. A giant immediately sprang on to it to meet his companion. 

He had no sooner looked in his face than he uttered a cry, and 
sprang on shore again. 

" Dead, dead ! *' he yeUed, as he rushed away from the shore. 

The cry was so loud that Tumpy and the Guikwaress heard it 
distinctly as they sat at the turret window. 

A panic seemed to seize upon the dreadful creatures opposite. 
All turned and fled. At this moment, the rafts which carried the 
General and his soldiers neared the shore. They leaped into the 
water, and rushed up the bank in pursuit of the enemy. 
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Even in the midst of their terror, the giants did not leave the 
white elephant. With heavy blows, they urged the animal into a 
swift run, and started at a quick pace by its side. 

But at this moment, a large raft carrying a dozen horses, touched 
the shore. The General and several of his followers were in their 
saddles Uke lightning, and were riding at fuU gallop in pursuit. 

What with the dust and the darkness, it was difficult to see what 
followed. Tumpy strained her eyes to the utmost, but the distance 
was now too great for her to see distinctly " They have fled to the 
woods, and the General has dashed in after them, sword in hand. 
He is indeed a wonderful man," said the Guikwaress, as she withdrew 
her eye from the telescope. 

. • • • • • • 

All that day, and late into the evening, Tumpy and the Guik- 
waress sat and watched from the turret window, but they saw 
nothing. All was quiet as the grave, and there was not a sign of 
life on the opposite shore. 

Night came, but Tumpy could not rest. She was too full of 
anxiety, not only about Chuffy, but about the brave General and 
Galahad, who had ridden away with him. 

At last, the Guikwaress insisted that she should go to bed, 
but for many hours she lay tossing about, and did not close her 
eyes. 

Towards morning, however, she fell into a deep sleep. . . . 

What was that noise ? Tumpy opened her eyes — the sun was 
streaming into the room, and there was the sound of a horn in the 
courtyard of the castle. 
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"Is it possible they have come back?" she cried, as she leaped 
£com her bed. 



She rushed to the window, and pulled aside the blind. There 
below, she saw the General's troops streaming into the courtyard ; 
their arms all glittering in the morning sun. 

Tmnpy had not undressed, so in a moment, she had rushed from 
the room, and down to the great entrance halL 
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This was what she saw. 

The General and Prince Galahad were coming in at the great 
doorway, with smiling faces, and a bounding step;— and walking 
gaily between them was 

CHUFFY. 

Tumpy gave a wild cry of delight; the next moment she had 
rushed forward, and thrown her little arms about him. 

" Oh I ChuflFy, ChuflFy, Chuffy t " 

There he was, safe and sound, at last ! and Tumpy broke into tears 
of joy, that for a long time she could not control, and all the time 
Chuffy was holding her tightly in his arms- 

But how he came there, and what he had gone through in Ogre- 
dom, and what befell Tumpy and himself, after they were together 
again, must be told another time. 



THE END. 



